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Public’s cruel 
error tragic 
for spastics 


EADING national and local newspapers have given wide 

Support to the dramatic appeal made by The Spastics 

Society to Mr. Roy Jenkins, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The papers gave prominent news display to the 
Society’s request that the Government return the vital 
£900,000 lost by the Society to the taxman after the July 
House of Lords decision on charity pool betting duty. 

A disastrous chain of events has led the Chairman 
of The Spastics Society, Mr. William Burn, to write 
directly to Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Burn revealed that “many 
individuals and firms approached for help have refused 
because they believe we have had a windfall of £900,000.” 
The tragic truth of the matter is that the Society is in a 
desperate financial position with a queue of spastics look- 
ing for much-needed help. The Society is gravely con- 
cerned at the public reaction to these events. 


LONG BATTLE 


On June 25th, the Society lost the £900,000 as a 
result of the House of Lords verdict in the famous pools 
betting duty case. The verdict came after a four-and-a- 
half year legal battle in the lower courts. 

Then, in the House of Commons on July 16th, came 
an assurance that the Customs and Excise would definitely 
not claim further betting duty on the voluntary donations 
themselves which the Society received from its football 
competition. The assurance was a great relief—but the 


Italy was well represented at the conference, with seven delegates 
attending. Above are: Gillian Oakley and Gillian Mansfield (inter- — 
preters), Pia Pullici, Luciana Marzola, Lamberton Toxzi, Sergio 
Zonta, Bill Hargreaves (President of the Association of '62 Clubs), 
Glancieto Faravelli, Isabella Astengo and Giampaolo Lavezzo. 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST MILESTONES in the history of 
the Association of 62 Clubs. That was how Mr. Bill Har- 
greaves, President of the Association, described the third 
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publicity given to it proved to be a double-edged sword. 

Unfortunately, the public believed erroneously that 
the assurances meant that the lost £900,000 would be 
returned. 

“Of course, this is definitely not the case,” says Mr 
Burn, “The two events were in no way connected. But to 
our horror every post brings us letters of congratulations 
on our so-called victory over the taxman with regard to 
the £900,000. 

“What is even worse, many individuals and firms 

whom we have approached for financial help have refused 
on the grounds that as we have had a windfall of £900,000 
we don’t need any more money! 
“From all oyer Britain our volunteer workers report 
the same story. Our fund-raising efforts are facing a 
disastrous setback because people from all walks of life 
believe we have ‘won’ nearly a million pounds. 

“The truth is that we are in a desperate financial 
position with a heart-breakingly long queue of spastics 
looking to us for help. Help we cannot give because of a 
chronic shortage of money. 


The full text of the Chairman’s letter is on Page 9. 


Third International '62 


Clubs Conference 


Complete — exclusive 


story and picture report 
see pages 3, 4, 9, 10, 11 


| Our man PETER COOK was there 


annual conference, held at Reading University in July. 


It was the biggest gathering 
of spastics ever to be held, not 
only in Britain but in the 
world, he said, 


It was the first time that so 
many countries had _ been 
represented at a conference for 
spastics. 


And it was the first time that 
spastics had come together to 
discuss such controversial sub- 
jects as marriage, and sexual 
relationships. 


About 230 spastics attended 
the conference, Not only did 
they come from all over 
England, but from Australia, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Italy, 
Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
Germany and Scotland § as 
well. 


Many of them, Including 


Help week 
for disabled 


Help The _ Disabled 


Week takes place this 
year from 5th to Ilth 
October. It is sponsored 
by the Central Council 
for the Disabled, which 
has its 50th anniversary 


this year. 

The week is designed 
to encourage the general 
public to take an interest 
in the disabled. The 
Council’s leaflet suggests 
that people could carry 
out small jobs in the dis- 
abled person’s own home, 
help him to find suitable 
employment, or campaign 
for better access facilities 
to public buildings. 


Graham Guest from Australia, 
were severely handicapped. 
But this did not prevent. them 
from making valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussions on their 
mutual problems. 


Lesser handicapped — dele- 
gates helped those who were 
more severely handicapped by 
pushing wheel chairs, helping 
with feeding and so on. And 
the general spirit of mutual 
co-operation enabled the con- 
ference to run smoothly and 
efficiently. 

Papers were delivered by 
Miss Margarat Morgan, Head 
of the Social Work and Em- 
ployment Department to The 
Spastics Society, who discussed 
“Marriage and the Handi- 
capped,” and Miss’ Mary 
Greaves, Honorary Director of 
the Disablement Income 
Group, a disabled person her- 
self, who discussed “Pensions 
for the Handicapped.” 


After each paper, delegates 
broke up into’ discussion 
groups, each of which con- 
sidered one aspect of the sub- 
ject. Leaders of the groups re- 
ported their findings to the 
conference as a whole. 

Much important ground was 
covered by the discussion 
groups, and many useful sug- 
gestions put forward by 
them, 

The conference was opened 
by Mr. Kurt Juster, Honorary 
Treasurer of the World Com- 
mission on Cerebral Palsy, and 
Chairman of the Hamburg 
Spastics Society, who is also 
the father of a spastic daugh- 
ter. 

On the evening of Saturday, 
July 26, the Conference Dinner 
was held at Childs Hall, at 
which officials of The Spastics 
Society, the Association of '62 
Clubs and spastics themselves 


delivered speeches. 

An interdenominational ser- 
vice was held the following 
day, before discussion group 
reports were given. 


Relax 
Ina 

Radox 
bath 


After a hard day relax in a Radox bath. 


Have the water just comfortably hot. Slide right down in 
the bath. Linger in it for at least 10 minutes. 

Fatigue and tension just float away in warm water made 
soothing and fragrant by Radox. It’s a comfort to both 
tired mind and weary body. Your skin is left 
smooth, soft and refreshed. Soap lathers 
better. Hardwater scum and ‘high tide marks’ 
are eliminated. A quick rinse with plain 
water and the bath is left clean and inviting. 


You'll sleep better and wake refreshed. 
Radox makes a bath special. 


Delegates from each of the 
countries represented made 
speeches in which _ they. 
described facilities for spastics 
in their homelands. 


‘A BIG HIT’ 
WITH MISS 
AUSTRALIA 


T A PUBLIC meeting in 


Perth, Western Austra- 
lia, after her successful 
World Tour, Miss Australia 
(Suzanne McClelland) said 
that at the beginning of her 
overseas tour she really had 
it in for the Australian Cere- 
bral Palsy Association Sec- 
retary for cutting two days 
off her New York stay, and 
sending her to Scotland in- 
stead. 

However, it was the high- 
light of her trip, she said, 
and she would always re- 
member it and be grateful 
for having had the opportun- 
ity of visiting the Scottish 
Council for the Care of Spas- 
tics in Scotland and for the 
memorable experience. 


“LJERE HE COMES, late 
| as usual! One of these 
days, Old Gas-Bags is going 
‘to miss this train, instead 
' of jumping on as we pull 
t 
out.” 
“No such luck. We could 
| mever hope to get such a great 
start to the morning as that!” 
| The four men in the car- 
_ riage grinned as the late-comer 
grabbed the open door and, 
with the assistance of one of 
the men in the carriage, man- 
aged to pull his portly body 
on board. 
As he mopped the sweat 
from his face, he turned and 
beamed at his companions. 


“Well, chaps, at last I’ve 
done it!” 

“Done what?” asked one of 
the others, with a very 


’ resigned look on his face. 

“On Saturday, 1 got the first 
divi. on the Treble Chance— 
and only eight draws on the 
coupon!” 


If the newcomer had expec- 
ted his news to cause some kind 
of sensation in the carriage, he 
must have been bitterly disa- 
pointed. 

For months, the five of them 
had travelled up to town on 
this same train every morning 
and, apart from always being 
late, the new-comer was re- 
nowned for his tall stories. No 
matter what any of the others 
had done or seen, “Old Gas- 
Bags”, as he had become known 
to them, could always go one 
better. No matter where any of 
them had been, he had been 
further. No matter who any 
of them knew, “Old Gas-Bags” 
knew someone greater. 

So there were looks of resig- 
nation on their faces as they 
sat back to hear his latest tall 
story. But one young chap sit- 
ting in the corner leaned for- 
ward and, with a faint smile 
flickering across his face, said 
inquiringly: 


“But, surely this is no new 
experience for you, Was it last 
season or the year before that 
you did exactly the same thing, 
but the firm refused to pay up 
or something?” 

Another of his companions 
took up the cue. 

“Yes. What was it, again? 
They wouldn’t pay you be- 
cause the people who lived in 
the house before you | owed 
them half-a-dollar or some- 
thing, and their rules state that 
no coupons will be accepted 
from the addresses of default- 
ers?” 

“Surely,” chipped in another, 
“you will get the same answer 
again this time?” 


ALAN ROSE 


SHORT STORY 
by 


Thomas Gair 
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“Gas-Bags” gave them a sly 
look as he remarked, 

“Ah, but that is where I’ve 
been much too clever for them 
this time.’ He paused to give 
his remark the full dramatic 
effect. Eventually, the young 
man had to ask the question for 
which they had been waiting. 

“How?” 

“Gas-Bags” leaned forward, a 
crafty look on his face. 

“With their consent, I now 
use my next-door neighbour’s 
address, so there will not be 
any hitch this time.” 

This proved a little bit too 
much for his companions, who 
no longer tried to hide their 
incredulous grins, and started 
a relay of reminiscences. 

“But you have had a lot of 
bad luck in that respect, 
haven’t you, Jimmy? Apart 
from the time Jack mentioned 
I seem to remember a time 
when you should have had the 
second prize—but your wife 
had forgotten to post your 
coupon!” — 

“And the time you should 
have had a big dividend—but 
for a postal strike!” 

“And what about the year 
you drew a prize in the 
Irish Sweepstake, but they re- 
fused to pay you because you 
could not find your ticket?” 


“T wonder what can go wrong 
this time!” 

The mirth and disbelief of 
his companions got more and 
more open and “Gas-Bags” face 
got redder and redder, as his 
indignation rose. 

“T can see you chaps do not 
believe me,” he exploded, as 
the train began to pull up at 
their destination, “but I'll show 
you. The cheque should arrive 
to-day, and I’ll bring it to show 
you to-morrow—and I only 
hope you'll all be men enough 
to apologise!” With which he 
snatched up his brief-case and 
bounced out of the compart- 
ment, 

It was with more than usual 
interest that his  travelling- 
companions awaited the arrival 
of “Gas-Bags” the following 
morning, and, just before the 
aeparture of the train, Jack 
gave a chuckle as he spotted 
him wending his way through 
the crowd towards their com- 
partment, 

“Here he comes—and look at 


his face, It doesn’t look like 
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Success stories of three who are in the swim 


Two years ago, Alan Rose was 
due to start a holiday in 
Cornwall, and being a non- 
swimmer, decided it was 
about time he learned. He is 
now the proud possessor of 
the Amateur Swimming Asso- 
ciation Personal Survival 
Award, as well as the Bronze 
and Silver Awards. 

In addition to these, he has 
alse obtained the Prelimin- 
ary Safety Award from the 
Royal Life Saving Society 
and hopes to gain the Inter- 
mediate Standard later in 
the year. 

Alan, of 55 Holywell Lane, 
Glasshoughton, Castleford is 
a spastic and has suffered 
physical disability 
birth. He now attends the 
swimming baths at Castle- 
ford three, and occasionally, 
four times each week, in 
company with other spastics, 
and under the supervision of 
Mr. P. Child. 

Alan is the first to acknow- 
ledge the wonderful help and 
encouragement given to him 
by Mr. Child, who is always 


~ OLD GAS-BAGS © 
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that of one of the bloated rich 
to me.” 

Reaching the carriage, as 
usual, just as the train began to 
move, he pulled himself into 
the compartment and slumped 
into his seat, gasping for 
breath, and looking the picture 
of misery. 


After giving him a few 
seconds to recover, his compan- 
ions asked him the question 
which they were all thinking. 

“Well, come on, Jimmy, 
where is it? Don’t tell us it 
didn’t arrive!” 

He looked at them, a sad 
look on his face, then lowered 
his eyes. 

“Oh yes, it arrived all right,” 
he said hesitatingly. 

“Come on, then, let’s see it. 
None of us have ever seen that 
sort of money, so give us the 
chance now that you have it.” 

Again, he looked at them all, 
and tears were welling up in 
his eyes. 

“Tcan't. 

By this time his companions 
could see that he was genuinely 
upset, and their attitude of leg 
pulling changed to one of real 
concern. 

“Why? What happened, old 
man?” 

“Well, as I told you yester- 
day, we took the precaution of 
using our next door neighbour’s 
address .. .” He hesitated and 
swallowed hard. 

“When I arrived home last 
night, I found a note from my 
wife, saying that a man had 
been with a cheque for over 
£200,000, and .. .” 

Once again, he seemed un- 
able to speak any more and his 
companions waited in sympa- 
thetic silence for him to con- 
tinue. 

“.. Saying that a man had 
been with the cheque, and that 
she and the bloke next door 
had gone off together to spend 
it. You see, we always made 
out the coupon in her name!” 


“Six residents from Coombe 
Farm, Croydon went to Stoke 
Mandeville in Bucks for the 
weekend to compete in the 
recent Spastics Games. 

“Our attitude to this week- 
end was to enter the events as 
true sportsmen, whether we 
reached the winning post or 
clapped the other person. We 
were delighted with having 
been selected to take part. 

“BUT, but to everyone’s 
amazement, we returned to 
Coombe Farm with THREE 
silver medals and TEN ecertifi- 
eates. The medals were won 
for swimming and club-throw- 


from — 


willing to devote his time 
and give his undivided 
attention to the needs of his 
young charges. 

Three physically handicapped 


Progress 
.. and 
rewards 


Trophies for progress in 
swimming have been won by 
two pupils of the Roger 
Ascham School at Cambridge. 
Both have only partial use of 
their legs. 

Eleven-year-old John Good- 
win increased his distance 
swimming from 14 yards to 100 
yards in only four weeks of 
hard training. 

And 16-year-old Jackie 
Collen has reached the handi- 
capped swimmers’ intermediate 
standard and will now try for 
the advanced award. 

The trophies were presented 
by Mrs. L. Story, chairman of 
Cambridge and District Co- 
operative Society education 
committee. 


A TALE OUT 
OF SCHOOL 


Pupils of Bitterne Park Sec- 
ondary School in Southampton 
have raised a grand total of 
£700 in less than a year for 
Southampton and District Spas- 
tics Association. 

They . first collected silver 
paper, and did odd jobs etc., 
and in five weeks they raised 
£120. Then they decided to 
have a 20 mile walk along the 
river Itchen. Over 200 pupils 
took part and made £580. 

The events were organised 
by Miss H. Lawrence, one of 
the teachers and the Head- 
master, 


e 
School gift 

A cheque for £504 was 
recently received by Mrs. 
Marianne West on behalf of 
The Spastic Society from pupils 
of Darlaston Secondary School, 
Walsall, The money was raised 
through a fete and sponsored 
swims. 


‘A great achievement: 


ing. The certificates were won 
for a relay wheelchair race 
backwards and again for swim- 
ming and club _ throwing. 
(Swimming is our speciality at 
Coombe Farm). 


“Personally the games were 
a dream come true for me. 
From a child I have pictured 
myself competing in a race of 
some kind. Not neccessary to 
win but to get the feel of what 
it is like to be on a race-track. 

“J thank everyone who had 
anything to do with the games. 
It was a great achievement.” 


ANN B. PEARCE. 


youngsters, who have 
acquired elementary swim- 
ming certificates under Mr. 
Child’s guidance, are 


Terence Fawcett of Ferry 


Fryston, Geoffrey Mackin- 
tosh of Allerton Bywater and 
Clive Milner, who is the son 
of the Society’s welfare 
officer, Mrs. C. Milner. 


Manchester study 
forerunner of 


‘valuable forum’ 


WHEN, in February 1967, The Spastics Society held 

a Manchester Study Group on “Co-ordination of 
Services to Spastics on a Regional Basis” the Director, Mr. 
James Loring, spoke of the need to form a committee 


representative of local auth- 
orities, hospital boards, edu- 
cation and welfare bodies, 
local groups, and_ the 
Society itself. 


Out of this meeting grew the 
Greater Manchester Joint 
Advisory Committee. It has no 
formal constitution or mandate, 
but is a valuable forum for 
the discussion groups of The 
Spastics Society. 

Its purposes are:— 

(a) To receive information on 
the present provision for the 
cerebral palsied. 

(b) To produce information on 
needs. 

(c) To plan for the rationalis- 
ation of welfare services, in- 
cluding transport. 

(d) To disseminate information 
about local authority provis- 
sions, holidays, social, and 
other activities for parents 
and others. 

(e) To look at the develop- 
ment programme for centres 
in relation to local authority 


provisions and to produce a . 


long term plan for 
groups and The _ Spastics 
Society in the Manchester 
conurbation, which includes 
Manchester, Oldham, Sale, 
Stockport and Urmston 
Group areas. 


FUTURE PROJECTS 


Dr. Sylvia K. Guthrie was 
appointed chairman and Mrs. 
Lil Stockdale is vice-chairman. 

Many subjects have been dis- 
cussed at meetings. They in- 
clude employment problems 
for school leavers by Miss 
Morgan (Head of Social Work 
and Employment Department); 
and “Aids to Mobility” by Dr. 
Peter Early of the Ministry of 
Health Artificial Limb and 
Appliance Centre, Manchester. 

Mr. H. R. Moore, the Officer 
for the Employment of Dis- 
abled Persons, Ministry of 
Labour, Manchester, addressed 
the Committee on the Minis- 
try’s part in employment. Dr. 


local 


J. Packer, Principal Senior 
Medical Officer of Mental 
Health and Welfare, Lanca- 


shire County Counci] and Dr. 
Chesham, Principal Medical 
Officer of School Health, Ches- 


shire, discussed the future pro- 
jects of their councils. 

These talks proved to be of 
such interest that Dr. Julia 
Corrigan, Senior School Medi- 
cal Officer (Health) of Derby- 
shire has been invited to 
address the next meeting on 
October 29. 


Mr. Hilditch, Chief Welfare 
Officer of Manchester attended 
the last meeting and spoke of 
his Department’s future pro- 
jects, such as a “sheltered hous- 
ing” scheme, the combined pro- 
ject of Manchester C.B. and 
The Spastics Society in Black- 
ley—the workshop to be built 
by the Society and the 40-bed- 
ded home by the Authority. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


The subject of Mr. M. R. H. 
Stopford was the Society’s past 
achievements and future pro- 
jects — more day care centres 
for the very young, more work 
centres, more adult house 
units, and continued research 
into the causes of cerebral 
palsy. 

Mr. Stopford said the Soc- 
iety was looking more and 
more to co-operative effort 


with local authorities, as much 
had been achieved with Man- 
chester. 

Mr. M. Reynolds also atten- 
ded this meeting and spoke of 
the activities during Spastics 
Week. 


Round Table 


is aiming at 
bungalow 


Cannock Round Table are to 
try to raise £4,000 to build a 
specially-designed bungalow for 
families in the Cannock area 
who have a spastic child. 

The newly-formed Girls 
Choir in Cannock gave up an 
evening recently to present a 
concert in aid of the fund. 

A holiday bungalow has been 
considered many times before, 
but until the Round Table 
offered their help it had 
seemed an impossible task to 
raise the money. 
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MR. JAMES LORING BLUNTLY SAID: 


* Government 
gone wild” 


“Government gone wild.” That was how the Director of 
The Spasties Society, Mr. James Loring, described the de- 
cision to tax money raised for charity by means of football 


pools. 


“TI don’t see the point of at- 
tacking a pool which relieves 
ratepayers of a great deal of 
expenditure,” he said at the in- 
ternational ’62 Clubs Confer- 


ence, at Reading University. 


Mr. Loring told delegates 
that much of the £900,000 
which The Spastics Society lost 
to the Customs and Excise 
would have gone towards help- 
ing mentally handicapped 
spastics. 


The most grievous loss would 
be suffered by people who were 
most heavily handicapped. 


The Spastics Society had 
hoped to provide many impor- 
tant facilities with this money. 


PEOPLE TOLD 


Mr. Loring said The Spastics 
Society’s most important 
achievement was to reach out 
to the vast mass of people and 
tell them just what being han- 
dicapped was like.. 


“We have opened up a con- 
nection with the community at 
large,” he said. “We have 
spoken out and told people just 
what being handicapped is all 
about.” 


He said there was a tendancy 
to think of handicapped people 
as if they were separate from 
society. 


“Everyone will be handi- 
capped at some stage in their 
lives,” he added. “Old age and 
accidents both bring about han- 
dicaps. 

“The thing I should dislike 
most about being handicapped 
would be being stared at. To be 
unable to lose oneself among a 
mass of people. 

“Another thing I should dis- 
like woud be sympathy, and 
condescension.” 

He said the ’62 Clubs could 
play a major role in bridging 
the gap between the handi- 
capped and the community at 
large. 

“Forget about your own han- 
dicaps and talk to ordinary 
people in society. 

“The best ambassador for 
handicapped people are the 
handicapped themselves.” 


56 beacons 


in half year 


There were 56 Beacon Club 
pushovers at North country 
pubs during the first half of 
the year. The total amount of 
money collected came _ to 
£1,995. 

Pushover ceremonies were 
performed by various well- 
known personalities such as 
Jack Howarth and Pierre the 
Clown. 

A beacon at the London and 
North Western Hotel, Black- 
burn, was pushed over by per- 
haps the youngest person ever 
used — two-year-old Tracy, 
grand-daughter of the land- 
lord, 


COFFEE AID 


A coffee morning in aid of 
the Hertfordshire Spastics Soci- 
ety, given by Mrs. W. G, Merk- 
ins and Miss M. Brookes, at 56 
Holywell Hill, St. Albans raised 
£37 10s. Od. 


About 70 people attended 
and took part in a ba acs 


buy sale. are 


eo lists 


“Tragic”’ 
loss to 
Society 


Mr. William Hargreaves, 
President of the Association 


of °62 Clubs, and Clubs 
Officer for The Spastics 
Society, described the loss of 
£900,000 to the Customs and 
Excise as “tragic”. 


“For 17. years we have been 
struggling to fill in the gaps in 
the welfare state,” he said. 

“Surely it is not beyond the 
wit of the Government, with its 
history of humane care of 
people in need, for it to find 
some way whereby _ this 
£900,000 can be made over to 
The Spastics Society. 


‘Tf this is done then obvious- 
ly the tens of thousands of 
spastic children and adults 
waiting for something to be 
done for them would be greatly 
helped.” 

Mr. Hargreaves spoke of the 
great number of schools, and 
centres which had been estab- 
lished since the Society’s 
formation. 

“I firmly believe that all this 
work would have been in vain 
in the result was not measured 
in terms of human happiness,” 
he added. 

The friendly co-operation re- 
ceived from both local authorit- 
ies and from the Government 
in the past had made the Soci- 
ety’s work a great deal 
easier. 

Mr. Hargreaves commended 
the work of the Society’s local 
groups, and of the executive, 
director and staff of the So- 
ciety. 

Professor The Lord Ener- 
glyn, Patron of the Nottingham 
’62 Club, described the confer- 
ence as “historic.” 

Spastics had discussed the 
problems which faced them 
with candour. 

He said the ’62 Clubs were 
not based on material things 
but on friendship. 

“You have founded your hall 
of relationships on the basis of 
real friendship,” he said. 

Mr. A. M. Frank, Assistant 
Director (Regions) for The 
Spastics Society, said the 
Association of ’62 Clubs had 
provided the handicapped with 
a challenge. 

“You have proved that you 
are capable of meeting this 
challenge,” he told delegates, 
“and that is your achieve- 
ment.” 

He said the Association had 
done wonderful things in the 
seven years since it was 
formed, and wondered what it 
might achieve in a pert 


| seven years, — 
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SPASTICS NEWS 3 


Association hopes to convert 


Attractive 1883 Home called 
‘ideal’ by Association head 


The Mid-Staffordshire Spastics Association believe they 
have found the ‘ideal’ home for a spastics centre in the area. 
The association has made a bid for the Sister Dora Convales- 
cent Home which is scheduled to be closed. 

The home is situated on Cannock Chase at Milford and 
could easily be converted into a day care and treatment cen- 


tre for spastic children, 


Mr. Patrick O’Leary, chair- 
man of the association, said: 
“We wrote a letter to the Bir- 
mingham Hospital Management 
Board asking them if we could 
have the home. 


“They wrote back saying 
that they would let us know, 
as the home had to be offered 
to the local authorities first.” 


They have now written to 
the Secretary of State for 
Health and Social Security 
asking if the association can 
have the home, “And pointing 
out that it is eminently suit- 
able for our purposes.” 


“We have offered to buy it 
from them for between £6,000 
and £8,000 or rent it on a 
long-term lease.” Mr, O’Leary 
said. 


END TO HUNT 


The home was ideal for use 
as a day centre. “It is just what 
we have been looking for.” 


If the association get the 
home it would put an end to its 
unsuccessful three. month hunt 
in the Stafford area for a build- 
ing to convert into a day cen- 
tre. 

On announcing the associa- 
tion’s aim in April to open a 
centre in Stafford by the end 
of the year, Mr. O’Leary said: 
“A centre for these children is 
badly needed in Stafford.” 


He went on to say that the 
organisation was prepared to 
spend up to £10,000 to buy and 
convert a suitable building. 

‘J feel it in my bones that 
we shall have this planned cen- 
tre open in this area by the 
end of the year,”. 

The go-ahead to close down 
the Sister Dora home came 
from the Department of 
Health and Social Security. 


WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC 


The closure came as a “move 


necessary in the interests of 
efficiency and economy.” 


A MEMORIAL 


A spokesman for the Wolver- 
hampton management commit- 
tee said: “The future of the 
premises will be worked out 
through the usual channels. It 
will be offered to local authori- 
ties and Government depart- 
ments to see if they want it.” 


The home was built in 1883 
at a cost of £20,000 and was 
owned by the Marquess of An- 
glesey who rented it out to the 
hospital board at £10 a week. 


It was built as a memorial to 
Sister Dora Pattison who 
worked among the miners and 
poor in Walsall and the home 
was originally used for these 
people. It was bought by the 
hospital board in about 1929. 


Recently members of 
Stafford Round Table launched 
a fund by staging a silver col- 
lection in the town to help the 
association buy a special £2,150 
ambulance. 

Mr. Jon Poole, the Table’s 
community service chairman, 
pledged the organisation’s help 
to raise money towards the cost 
of the ambulance. 

Recent efforts realised over 
£160, and this will be put into 
the community service fund 
which is to be handed over to 
the association next March, 


ROUND TABLE 


On show in the Market 
Square was a spastics ambu- 


- lance similar to the one the 


association and Round Table 
are saving up for. 

Throughout the year Round 
Table will be staging more 
events to raise money for the 
community fund. 


THINK OF US? 


Mr. A. A. Tyrer (right) was 


recently elected Chairman of 
the Appeals Committee of The 
Spastics Society. He is also a 


member of the Society’s Execu- 
tive Council. 
- Mr, Tyrer is pictured with 


Mr, J. Kellett, Assistant Direc- 
tor (Appeals), studying the re- 
cently completed Audits of 
Great Britain survey, which 
assesses public attitudes 
towards charities in general 
and The Spastica Society in 
particular, 


Home to Child Day Centre 


PASTICS SOCIE’ 


Two-year-old Ivan Gatsby isn’t afraid of this novel collector and he hap- 
pily deposits his donation to the Round Table collection for Spastics. 


(Photo, courtesy of Staffordshire Advertiser) . 


Disabled people need 


Mr. Richard Gray, Head 
of The Spastics Society’s 


Technical Services Depart-. 


ment, takes a close look at 
the recently _ published 
PLANNING FOR DIS- 
ABLED PEOPLE IN THE 
URBAN ENVIRONMENT. 
This is a research study car- 
ried out in the Department 
of Urban’ Design and 
Regional Planning, Edin- 
burgh University by the 
Planning Research Unit, and 
financed by the Disabled 
Living Activities Group of 
the Central Council for the 
Disabled. Copies available 
from: Central Council for 
the Disabled, 34, Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W.1. 
Fifteen shilling per copy, 
post paid. 

This study, one of the best to 
come out of the series financed 
by the Central Council for the 
Disabled, sets out in clear 
terms the needs of disabled 
people in town and city cen- 
tres. It will be of immense 
value to all town planners and 
architects and if costs and com- 
mercial considerations allow 
its’ main recommendations to 
be implemented, it will do 
much to give a more complete 


life to the disabled popula- 
tion. 


SMALL SAMPLE 


Although the study is based 
on a relatively small sample of 
disabled people in Edinburgh, 
its’ findings are closely allied 
with those of Selwyn Goldsmith 
in his Norwich and Taunton 
surveys. 

One of the most interesting 
findings of this survey is that 
wheelchair users rarely make 
unaccompanied trips to town 
centres and as this fact colours 
much of the later thinking in 
the report, one wonders 
whether it can be substantia- 
ted, particularly in areas which 
contain large residential units, 
such as our Birmingham Hostel 
or our Lancaster panes Cen- 
tre. 


It will size be. noticed that — 


special building plans 


no consideration has been given 
to the additional problem of 
the wheelchair user being 
pushed by an  “ambulant 
walker,” which of course pro- 
duces a whole mass of new 
problems for the planner. 

The theories and hypothesis 
obtained from this sample 
study were tested by making a 


careful analysis of three of Gt, 


Britain’s latest city centres — 
Bull Ring Birmingham, Coven: 
try and Cumbernauld and fin- 
ally visiting them accompanied 
by a wheelchair user. In par: 
allel, a further study was 
made of the other leading cen- 
tres, both here and abroad, and 
also of future trends in city 
planning. Of the three visited 
centres, it is interesting to note 
that Birmingham was found to 
be the most suited for the dis- 
abled. Its major drawback 
being the difficult approach to 
it, due to the extensive rede- 


- velopment currently in prog- 


Tess. 


BONES OF REPORT 


Finally, a series of recom- 
mendations are made, which 
are in fact the bones of the 
report. The most 
suggestion being that of “prior- 


‘ity destinations” for disabled 
people. Briefly, the proposal is ; 


that a number of destinations, 
i.e. banks, post office, super: 
market, public house, govern- 
ment offices etc., are taken and 
an attempt made to group 
them in such a way that no 
disabled person has more 
than fifty yards to negotiate 
from car or other transporta- 
tion device to destination. Ob- 
viously, this can only be done 
in the new multi-level city 
centres which are now being 


built, where lifts or other ac- . 


ceptable means of vertical cirs 
culation are provided. 

Many other factors § are 
weaved into the problem of 
priority destinations, including 
priority parking for the dis- 
abled, protection of key pedes- 
trian ways from the weather 
and the use of suitable ground 
surfaces, adequate width pedes- 


trian ways to safeguard the 
disabled against crowding and © 


signposting sufficient to enable 


disabled people to arrive at 
their destination by the pea a 
eh possible route, = 


“ 
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From Canada ... From Australia 


~Spastics seek 
normal life 


was a truly cosmopolitan affair. Delegates—some of them 
severely handicapped—arrived from eight different coun- 
tries to attend the International 62 Clubs Conference at 


Reading. 


They came from as far away as Australia and Canada, as 
well as from five European countries. Many could not speak 
English. But with the help of interpreters they were able to 
deal out facts and opinions, and thrash out the problems put 


before the conference. 


Perhaps the most remarkable 
delegate was Australian Gra- 
ham Guest, whose home is the 
small outback Queensland 
sheep grazing town of Dirran- 
pbandi. 


Graham is severely handi- 
capped. He cannot walk. He 
cannot speak. Much of his life 
is spent in a wheel chair. He 
communicates by means of a 
word board, but even his hand 
and arm movements are ex- 
tremely limited. 


EDITS 
MAGAZINE 


Yet he edits the Australian 
spastics magazine “Un- 
daunted,” creates mosaics, 
writes copiously and even de- 
signed and painted the cover of 
his magazines. 

For the conference he wrote 
a speech — which closely 
typed covered four foolscap 
pages — in which he described 
the life of spastics in Australia. 

he speech was read by Mr. 

argreaves. 

Graham said that the most 
exciting development in the 
employment field for spastics 
in Australia, had been the de- 
velopment of a factory known 
as Centre Industries. Spastics 
and able bodied workers 
worked side by side at the 
factory which manufactured 


Mr. Kurt Juster helps his spastic daughter Nina after a dis- 


relay equipment for the Aus- 
tralian Post Office. 

“This development has irrad- 
icated the concept of sheltered 
workshops,” said Graham. 
“They have been dismissed as 


‘unbusinesslike occupational un- 


its, aimed more at filling time 
for patients who receive token 
payments for their efforts. 

“Wages at Centre Industries 
are paid according to the 
amount of work done. If a spas- 
tie’s wage passes a_ certain 
point, his pension is reduced 
accordingly.” 

He said that in addition to 
working facilities, many other 
activities were available at the 
factory. There was a gymnasi- 
um staffed by physiotherapists, 
a very active social club, and 
an adult education scheme. 

Graham works in the shel- 
tered workshop at Sevenoaks 
Spastic Home, Fig Tree Pocket, 
Brisbane. 

“The workshop is divided 
into sections. There is the 
woodwork department which 
produces toy laundry trolleys, 
hobby horses, cots and so on. 
And the contract section where 
jobs range from placing pam- 
phlets in envelopes to sorting 
and packing gaskets. 

“In the handicraft section 
the principal activity is mosaic 
work, gluing small tiles on 
fibre wood boards, tin and bot- 
tles. This year I have been 
working on a design for the top 
of a coffee table which shows a 


cussion at the conference. 


white aboriginal fishing boat 
surrounded by aquatic crea- 
tures.” 

At the Sevenoaks home, 
where he lives, Graham is 
given full responsibility for his 
financial and social affairs. 

“Responsibility. breeds inde- 
pendence,” he said. “Running 
one’s own life, and being en- 
couraged — almost enforced — 
to take an interest in one’s 
affairs gives a marvellous zest 
to life. Because through be- 
coming aware that this is your 
life and that you are master of 
it, you can gain a much more 
intimate and penetrating _ 
understanding of the nature 
and possibilities of life.” 

Graham said he had noticed 
great changes in the adminis- 
tration of the home over the 
years. At first it had been run 
on the same lines as a home for 
spastic children. 

“But it was slowly, and at 
times painfully, discovered that 
adults resented being regi- 
mented. And so, except for a 
few fundamental rules concern- 
ing meal times and reporting 
to the sister before going out, 
residents now lead relatively 
unhindered lives. 

“Because residents are adults 
and have free will,” said 
Graham, “they cannot be her- 
ded into superficial society.” 


CANADIAN 
COMPLAINT 


A comprehensive picture of 
facilities available for spastics 
in his home town of Toronto, 
was given by Mr. Harry Worth- 
ington, one of the six Canadian 
delegates who attended confer- 
ence. 

“Handicapped children are 
very well cared for,” he said. 
“There are schools — both 
residential and non-residential 
— therapy centres, recreation 
camps and an orthopaedic hos- 
pital. 

“However you will notice I 
used the term “cared for.” It 
seems there is little stimulus 
for these people to attempt to 
do things for themselves and 
when at 18, a handicapped per- 
son is no longer able to take 
advantage of these facilities, he 
must enter a world in which 
there is very little consideraton 
for him and for which he is 
poorly prepared. 

“Although there are some 
agencies which deal with han- 
dicapped adults, their success 
is at best dubious. In the 
sphere of employment, the So- 
ciety for Crippled Civilians 
runs a workshop where some 
handicapped people may get 
work. However, even the high- 
est wage paid by the workshop 
is not enough for a single 
person to live on. 

“A workshop at which good 
wages are paid is Operation Re- 
liance. However, one must be 
highly skilled to get a job 
there, and generally the em- 
ployees have only slight disa- 
bilities. 

“The province of Ontario 
provides a pension for those 
handicapped with no capital 
and no income. But this pen- 
sion is not enough even to pay 
room and board. It can only be 
supplemented with a few dol- 
lars a month earnings. If any 
more is earned the pension is 
forfeited. 

The adult cerebral palsy in- 
stitute of Toronto has built the 
first residence in Canada for 
handicapped adults. It is a 
great step forward, but there 
are many problems still to be 


solved. The province of Ontario 
gives financial assistance to this 
residence but considers it a 
home for the aged. 


“A handicapped person on 
the provincial pension may live 
there but he loses his pension 
and gets only 15 dollars (six 
pounds) a month pocket 
money. 

“Rules at this residence are 
very restrictive. When I had 
lunch at the Fitzroy Square 
Centre on Friday, I was 
amazed te find beer available. 
Such a thing would be unimagi- 
nable in the Toronto 
residence. 


AS GREAT 
AS MOON 


“Transportation in Toronto is 
very expensive for the handi- 
capped. We do not have ‘Inva- 
cars.’ Sometimes taxi drivers 
refuse to take a wheelchair. 
There is a car service for 
wheelchairs called Ambul-car, 
but it costs about 7s. 6d. for the 
first mile and 6s. 6d. for each 
succeeding mile,” 

Mr. Worthington said that 
his party was learning a great 
deal about the problems which 
faced spastics in England and 
the metheds that British spas- 
tics used to deal with these 
problems. 

He said his party also hoped 
to promote international travel 
exchange ‘' '{ 

For Germany, Miss Elsbet 
Burmeister said that to bring 
handicapped people from so 
many different countries to 
Reading, where they could talk 
to and learn from each other, 
was nearly as grand an achieve- 
ment as the Americans landing 
astronauts on the moon. 

“T belong to the 62 Club in 
the state of Hamburg,” she 
said. ‘“‘We have more than 50 
organisations for the handi- 
capped in West Germany, but 
our club has the largest mem- 
bership. 

“We are not only spastics., 
We think it is a good idea for 
handicapped people of all kinds 
to be included. Each of us tries 
to help one another as best we 
can, and we have become very 
good friends. 

“We meet at our club every 
other Saturday, where we also 
see non-handicapped young 
people, among them rockers 
and hippies. Prominent people 
also attend and it is very inter- 
esting for us to meet them and 
speak to them. 

“For the past five years we 
have organised summer holi- 
days abroad, visiting Denmark, 
Sweden as well as England. 

“All of us will be very sad 
when the time comes for us to 
leave each other. We have en- 
joyed our time together and 
some of us will have become 
real friends. 

Newfoundlander Mr. W. 
Oates reminded delegates of a 
Bob Hope remark: “If every 
crippled child’s courage could 
be measured in dollars and 
cents, they would each and 
every one be millionaires.” 

“To my mind this conference 
seems loaded with mil- 
lionaires,” said Mr, Oates. 

“No matter how disabled we 
are, this conference has made 
us realise that there is always 
someone worse off than we 
are.” 

He spoke of the visit by Bill 
Hargreaves to Newfoundland 
last year. “His visit was 
tremendously rewarding,” he 
said, “for he opened our eyes 
and showed us the way to the 
future for our cerebral palsied, 
and I am quite sure that great 


things will come about as a 
result of his visit. 

“We are thankful that we 
have been given a chance to 
visit the motherland and to 
have the opportunity of carry- 
ing back with us some new 
ideas that will help spastics in 
our own country.” 


LIFE IN 
DENMARK 


From Denmark, Miss B. An- 
dreasen outlined the activities 
of the handicapped club to 
which she belongs in Odense. 

“Our club is almost like your 
762 Club,” she said. “We have 
32 members from nearly all 
physically handicapped groups, 
and they come from all classes 
of the community. Some of 
them use wheelchairs, others 
walk on crutches, and some 
are healthy enough to walk 
around without any help at all. 

“We meet every Thursday 
‘and hold discussions, show 
films, and engage in handi- 
crafts. Once a month we hold a 
dance. 


“The club’s activities begin 
in October, and at the end of 
the season in May we travel to 
a country inn for a dinner and 
dance. 

“The last meeting of the 
season is a display of all the 
handicrafts which have been 
made since the first meeting. 
Parents and friends are in- 
vited, and all the handicapped 
members enjoy this meeting 
very much.” 

From Holland, Mr. MK. 
Kooiman said, “We _ have 
learned much from this confer- 
ence about marriage and the 
handicapped and pensions for 
the handicapped. But we have 
also seen a great deal of how 
handicapped people co-operate 
to help one another. 

“I live in a village specially 
built for people with all kinds 
of handicaps. At present there 
are almost 300 people living in 
the village, and I am sure they 
would all have liked to have 
been here.” . 

He hoped the future would 
bring about greater co- 
operation between the 62 
Clubs and the village in which 
he lived. 


There was an Englishman, an Australian, and a gorgeous Italian blonde. 

The Australian is Graham Guest, who had a long conversation with 

Isabella Astengo, of Italy, after the conference dinner. Helping Graham 
is Police Cadet Fred Coleman, of Slough. 


Andre Van Tright (Belgian delegate), chats to Lord Energlyn (left), 
using his word board, and French interpreter Jean Cantley. Looking on 
is Paul Coulson, one of the Thames Valley police cadets assigned to 


help delegates during the conference. 


Mr. K. Kooiman of Holland, makes a speech after the conference, helped 


by a cadet from the Thames Valley Police. — 
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‘AND THIS' SAID MR. WILLIAMS, 'IS WHERE 
IT ALL COMES HOME TO ROOST...’ 


Postmanss knock 


JYATHER Christmas has a 

lot to learn when it 
comes to gifts ... His one- 
day-a-year job is no match 
for Regional Pool Promo- 
tions, who never stop giving 
presents to their customers 
from one year’s end to an- 
other, 


Since 1960 they have sent off 
something like 15 million 
parcels of goodwill gifts; 
every week the postman 
knocks on 26,000 doors all 
over the country. 

It takes a big organisation to 
keep the scheme running 
smoothly, with 6,000 items of 
mail coming in every day, 
too, and a complex system 
has to ensure that member: 
ship cards come up only once 
in each three-year-cycle. At 
R.P.P. the responsibility for 
this is in the hands of Mr. 
J. Williams, the Gift Depart- 
ment manager and his large 
staff. 

22,000 COME BACK 


Their day starts with a bang 
as that mail arrives; to clear 
the day’s quota, it is neces- 
sary to sort it immediately on 
arrival, and 10 minutes later, 
thanks to a colour coding 
and numerical system, each 
section of the department has 
received its proper portion of 
the mail. 

From the 26,000 invitations to 
select gifts sent each week- 
end, 22,000 come back to the 
department. Two thousand 


Below: Girls dealing with some of 
the 6,000 daily items of mail. 


¢ 


heard by 


15 million 


will come from different 
addresses and these are the 
subject of queries—they are 
from members who have not 
notified a change of resi- 
dence. 


There are also 1,000 letters 
each week from members 
who say their numbers have 


qualified and who give a new | 


address. 


This helps R.P.P. to keep their 
records up-to-date. But about 
eight weeks after the  des- 
patch of the _ invitations, 
there are still 1,200 or 1,250 
gifts unclaimed. ‘And at this 
point area supervisors are 
asked to check whether the 
members are still resident 
and that the card is still 
being paid for. 

Half of these turn out to be 
changes of address; in 40 per 
cent of cases the invitations 
have been received and either 
not used or lost. The remain- 
der of the cards, it emerges, 
should have been cancelled, 

Once it is in, each claim goes 

through a complicated pro- 

cedure of checking and 
double-checking—and it will 
be 26 weeks before each 


around you... 


OST PEOPLE know that 

wheelchairs, for those who 
cannot walk, are provided free 
of charge from the welfare 
state (writes the Supplies Offi- 
cer). 

There is apparently some 
doubt about the provision of 
weatherproof hoods and aprons 
for the wheelchair, where it is 
to be used out of doors, and 
some local Groups may think 
that this protective equipment 
is an “extra” for which people 
have to pay themselves. 

THE CHANNEL. 
This is not the case. An. ap- 


proved wheelchair having been — 


issued by the Ministry, there 


ought to be a hood, or apron, 


or movably boty fox the pro: 


fw; 


tection of the occupant against 
the inclemency of our British 
weather — which is just com- 
mon-sense! 

The channel for obtaining 
this protective material is to 
establish a need, which brings 
in the doctor; and to secure the 
precise type and size, which 
often entails a visit by a tech- 
nical officer of the Ministry. 

IF IN DOUBT... 

The welfare state machinery 
having thus been set in motion, 
free supply should be a routine 
affair. 

If you are in doubt, or you 
require help contact “Informa- 
tion on Aids and Appliances,” 
The Spastics Society, 
Fitzroy Square, London W.1, 
i { 
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week’s gifts are “balanced” 
by the department. This is as 
much a protection for the 
member as for the company 
and, as Mr. Williams says, 
many members are delighted 
that so much trouble is taken. 


All stocks of gifts are held in 
the R.P.P. complex of. build- 
ings by Goodprint Supplies 
and with 130 items in the 
catalogue, extensive ware- 
housing is needed to make 
the best of bulk purchase. 
Goodprint Supplies act on 
the labels and instructions 
provided by the Gift Depart- 
ment. And off go the parcels 


You might think that was that. 
But no... Of the weekly 
26,000 gifts, something like 
125 come back. Of these 75 
will be returned as “damaged 
in transit’; another 25—des- 
pite the earlier checks—as 
“not known at this address.” 

R.P.P. are proud of their 

record of quality gifts; they 

do not buy “seconds”. But in 
an operation of this sort, 
there are bound to be occa- 
sional slip-ups, particularly 
where items are pre-packed 


Laugh with Meigh | 
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If they live in certain areas, win- 
ners can choose their own gifts 
in R.P.P. shops. 


by the manufacturer. 

The gift department can only 
act on complaints they re- 
ceive; they will then go out 
of their way to make sure 
that every customer is satis- 
fied. So the message from Mr. 
Williams is: “Complain if you 
are not absolutely delighted 
with your gift.” 

The R.P.P. collector benefits 
directly from every invita- 
tion sent to one of his mem- 
bers, receiving 1} gift 
coupons for each one. These 
coupons, worth 7s. 6d. can 


be collected and used to 
select gifts from the collec- 
tors’ own separate  cata- 
logue, or to purchase chain- 
store vouchers, travel facili- 
ties and so on. 


From the collectors come about 
75 special requests each week 
—and some of these are un- 
usual, to say the least. One 
wanted his garden  land- 
scaped, and this was arran- 
ged; another wanted 50 point- 
of-lay pullets to restock his 
farm (“He found they would 
not roost”, says Mr. Williams, 
‘and he had to put them on 
their perches each _ even- 
ing!”’) 


The department always tries to 
meet their collectors’ re- 
quests, however different. 


Yet the department comes in 
for more criticism than any 
other. Says Mr. Williams: 
“We deal with every mem- 
ber’s card in the course of 
our three-year gift cycle, and 
error made in other depart- 
ments comes home to roost 
here.” 


But at least he can console 
himself that for almost every 
one of his millions of cus- 
tomers, it’s a case of “No 
complaints.” And what com- 
mercial organisation can 
match that for a record? 


Academic Oakwood 


is no wory tower 


(Akwoop FURTHER 

Education Centre at 
Kelvedon in Essex has 
proved to be one of the 
Society’s _most successful 


pioneering experiments. 


It was opened in 1964 as a 
residential centre for adult 
spastics of high intelligence 
who are fairly severely physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The 19 students themselves 
regard the centre as something 
quite unique. For most of 
them, it has opened up oppor- 
tunities for study which would 
never have been possible else- 
where. Already, two ex- 
students have gone on to open 
employment as a direct result 
of their studies here. 
EXAMINATION DAYS 

Mr. E. Doherty, the Princi- 
pal, will try to arrange for all 
students to take up almost any 
subject in which they may be 
interested. The whole range of 
Arts subjects is covered, plus 
sociology, psychology, geogra- 
phy and economics. The centre 


employs several __ part-time 
teachers and some of the 
students attend courses at 


Essex University or local Tech- 
nical Colleges. 
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By 
ANNE PLUMMER 


Oakwood has a high standard 
of ‘ Level’ passes. The Board of 
Examiners has been very help- 
ful in granting facilities for 
extra time, the use of 
typewriters and the help of 
amanuenses where necessary. 

The varying needs of individ- 
ual students means that often 
four or five invigilators have to 
be present on examination 
days. 

However, perhaps the most 
important development at Oak- 
wood has been the computer 
programming scheme, which is 
being carried out with the help 
of Fords at Dagenham. After 
eighteen months, three people 
are now programming full-time 
for Fords in their rooms at 
Oakwood, while two more are 
still being trained. 


FOR LOST TIME 

Most of the present students 
have come on from the Thomas 
Delarue School. Ponds or other 
centres run by the Society. One 
girl who was at Buxton for a 
time said that she became very 
bored with the repetitive sub- 
contract assembly work done 
there and the lack of intellec- 
tual outlets. 

Four of the older students at 
Oakwood have never been to 
school or had any opportunity 
to develop their high academic 
potential. They are now busy 
making up for lost time. 

The surroundings provide a 
suitable background for educa- 
tional pursuits. The building 
itself has won a Civic Trust 
Award for the way in which its 
style blends with the older 
houses in Kelvedon High Street. 

It is a modern one-storey 
building, specially designed for 
wheelchairs. ; 

BOLD ABSTRACTS 

These. study-bedrooms- pro- 
vide the quiet and privacy 
which are essential for both 
academic work and computer 
programming. Ideally, all the 
students would like to have 
single rooms but at present 
abouts halt of them have to 
2 ‘ iy be : ; " i, > 
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share. But members of local 
Round Table orgainsations 
have partitioned off some of the 
larger rooms, 

The dining-room and com- 
mon room are decorated with 
bold colourful abstracts 
painted by the ~‘centre’s 
resident bearded artist. 

Outside working hours, the 
students are encouraged to ' 
lead their own lives and there 
is little organised social activ- 
ity, for they dislike being taken 
around en masse. Isolation 
presents a problem here, for 
Kelvedon is a small “com- 2 
muter” village, eight miles 
from the nearest town and few 
of the students can travel on 
public transport. 

JAM SESSIONS 


However, individually they 
managed to get to such events 
as concerts in London, plays 
performed by the local 
amateur dramatic society or 
just to the pub down the road 
in Kelvedon. Most would proba- 
bly echo one of the students 
who demanded “What spare q 
time?” when asked about his 
leisure activities. : 

Whenever somebody has a 
birthday they arrange their 
own parties and jazz sessions 
to which outside friends 
are invited. Some of the i 
students have made contacts a 
among their counterparts at se 
the University of Essex who 
have proved very close and ’ 
loyal friends. Although under- “ 
graduates of this particular Uni- 
versity have had some bad pub- 
licity, it is obvious that there is 
another side to the coin. 


NO IVORY TOWER 


These individual contacts not oe 
only help the Oakwood 
students to develop their own ~ he 
personalities but make the gen- 
eral public more aware of spas- 7 
tics as people in their own 
right. a 

For all its emphasis on 
academic work, Cakwood is a. 
certainly no ivory tower. Its | 
students come and go all the 
time with an air of serene pur- 
posefulness. The atmosphere is 
one of relaxed informality, yet == 

_nobody sits around waiting to 
be told what to do next. It is) 
very much a part of the busy _ 

outside world. ; - 4 tees - : 
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Michael Chope.. . 


AS A SPASTIC with fair- 
ly severe leg disabili- 
ties, 21-year-old Michael 
Chope could have under- 
gone the special course of 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
‘Award Scheme, designed 
‘for handicapped people. 
But that wasn’t good 
enough for Michael, of 
Kingsbridge, Devon. 

He underwent the full 
course. And his reward 
came in July, when 
with hundreds of other 
gold award winners, he 
received his certificate 
from the Duke of Edin- 
burgh at Buckingham 
‘Palace. 


. OFTEN PAINFUL 


see WANTED to prove 
A that I was as good as 
anyone else,” he_ said. 
'“And that meant taking 
the full course—theré 
could be no half measures. 

“At that time every- 
, one said that I might pass 
_ the bronze standard of the 
‘award, but I would never 
| make the silver—let alone 
the gold. I have always 
| believed that I could make 
tt 

For Michael the course 
was often painful and ex- 
tremely tiring. He took 
part in a 63 mile hike 
across Dartmoor—which 
took four days—and had 
to complete a road runn- 
ing test. 

“That took a bit of 
working up to,” he said. 
“But I thoroughly enjoy- 
ed the whole course. It was 
such an adventure.” 

The course included a 
training period with the 
Tonbridge Police, during 
which he and_ other 


award competitors helped 
with routine work. 

He later underwent a 
week’s residential course 
in the Registration De- 
partment of the Kent and 
Sussex Hospital, Ton- 
bridge Wells. 

A study of heraldry 
(one of Michael’s special 
interests), which included 
an imaginary account of a 
herald’s visit to King 
Arthur’s Court, also help- 
ed him to win the award. 
And he compiled a history 
of his home town. 

In addition to his gold 
award activities, Michael 
has been taking an “A” 
level G.C.E. course at 
Plymouth Technical Col- 
lege. 

“IT hope to go to univer- 
sity next year to take a 
degree in archeology,” he 
said. 


IT’S FANTASTIC 

“[ HAVE BEEN interest- 
ed in this subject 

since I was seven. Eventu- 

ally I would like to do 

museum work.” 

Asked how he felt about 
receiving the gold award, 
Michael said, “Fantastic! 
My main aim was to prove 
to myself that I could do 
he 

“But if this success en- 
courages other handicap- 
ped people to take part in 
the scheme I will be even 
more satisfied.” 

In a short speech fol- 
lowing the presentations, 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
paid a special tribute to 
the handicapped people 
who had taken part in the 
Award Scheme. 


NEVITABLY, perhaps, the 

first thing you. think 
when you discover that your 
child is handicapped is 
“Why me?” You wonder 
whether you did something 
terribly wrong in preg- 
nancy; even begin to ex- 
amine your own soul to see if 
you have, somehow, deserved 
to have wrath visited on 
your head. and on your 
child’s. | 


Most of all, I felt that I had 
somehow failed David; re- 
membering his joy that 
Naomi was his first daughter, 
and then seeing him reconcil- 
ing himself to the fact that 
he will never have to face 
the troubles. of being the 
father .of- a teenage girl, 
which he had equally fondly 


hoped to negotiate with 
credit and success. 
We first noticed something 


amiss when, after her eaily 
efforts to fix her eyes on light 
objects, she failed to develop 
the ability to focus or follow. 
The pupil of her right eye, 
we noticed, had not contrac- 
ted evenly al] round, and that 
eye tended to wander ran- 


domly upwards into her head 
instead of in concert with the 
other. 


She smiled sunnily at us, and 
laughed early; but she never 
reached out towards us, never 
took my finger, even when it 
was placed in her hand. We 
had started off being proud of 
the vigorous way she would 
arch her back and kick out; 
but when she continued it as 
a habit, and it became associ- 
ated with a violent backward 
movement of the head, and a 
constant upward seeking 
movement of her eyes, we de- 
cided that one of the eyes 
was misbehaving, and that 
her inability to focus both 
together was holding back 
her ability to co-ordinate. 

Because she couldn’t see 
properly, we argued, she 
couldn’t reach for things, 
therefore she wasn’t learning 
to sit up; and anxious for her 
not to lose ground so early 
on, we queried it at the clinic. 


MULTIPLE CHECK 
They made an immediate ap- 
pointment for us to have a 
multiple check-up at the 
children’s hospital, and we 
spent an afternoon having 
her X-Rayed (head, chest, hip 
and foot), seeing swabs taken 
from her throat, samples of 
her water, and frighteningly 
large quantities of blood for 
testing. Then they told us to 
come back a fortnight later to 
see the neurological special- 
ist. No, they couldn’t say 
anything at this stage. But 
they kept putting a tape- 
measure round her little head 
and noting the measurement 
in a tut-tutting sort of way. 


The specialist, on the next visit, 
obviously had a theory which 
he wanted to demonstrate to 
his colleagues, but he was 
irritatingly reluctant to be 
drawn by us. He simply asked 
us to bring a good big speci- 
men of her water later that 
week. 

In retrospect, we feel this was 
a mistake. We were not hys- 
terical parents, and the total 


TWELVE - YEAR - OLD 
Christine Lee, of Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, is a spastic 
and she has 
swimming 


achieved 
honours in 
competition with children 
with no special handicap. 


Chr‘stize belongs to the Mae- 
slesfield Seals swimming club 


" 4 
lack of information only en- 
couraged us to uninformed 
speculation. Water tests sug- 
gested to us a metabolic dis- 
order; a hormonal malfunc- 
tion, we thought, which is 
impeding the normal working 
of her nervous system. <A 
course of hormone pills, and 


- these things often put them- 


selves right as they grow up. 


And so we deluded ourselves 
with hope. 


Three weeks later, they asked 


for another, larger water 


sample; we had already be-. 


gun exercising her at home to 
try to help her get better con- 
trol of her muscles, and we 
felt we could do with some 
direction in this, so we asked 
point blank what theory they 
were pursuing in their inves- 
tigation. 


HEDGING 


After some hedging, the spec- 


i) 


ialist finally admitted that 
they thought she had been 
affected by a virus in utero, 
but that they wanted to see 
if they could grow the virus 
again on a conclusive scale 
in her water. When we asked 
whether, if this hypothesis 
proved correct, the damage 
was irremediable, he hesita- 
ted again. Then, “Yes, ’'m 
afraid so,” he said. 


didn’t even know I had had 
a virus, although David was 
able to explain to me _ that 
viruses masquerade as RNA, 
the genetic protein, and bam- 
boozle your body cells into 
reproducing virus-type pro- 
tein instead of their own 
proper sort. There is no 
known defence against them 
except one’s natural resis- 
tance; and three-month em- 
bryos lack that. The one they 
were looking for, said the 
specialist, was one of those 
things that sweep through 
the population periodically, 
giving adults a mild sore 
throat and a flu feeling. Mean- 
while, they said, they were 
Sending Naomi _ to 
the eye hospital to 
have that aspect checked. 
We went, and the eye 
specialist took very little 
time to say that there was 
nothing functionally wrong 
with her eyes; the trouble 
was in the nervous system. 


In the end, it was almost an 


accident that we got the 
truth. The receptionist asked 
helpfully, on our arrival at 
the hospial the next time, 
“Have you been to the cere- 
bral palsy clinic before?” So 
that was it. We have a spas- 
tic child. 


RELIEF 


This time, the specialist didn’t 


hold back on anything. He 
told us firmly that we must 
expect a very prolonged child- 
hood, and prepare ourselves 
for coping with Naomi’s every 
physical need for a good 
many years. It was almost a 
relief. Now, at least, we 
could unleash our confidence 
that, with assiduous help, she 
can learn to live a reasonably 
normal life. 


The inactivity was the worst 


thing. Now we go fortnightly 
to the physiotherapy depart- 
ment which in contrast to that 


for handicapped children which 


meets once a week at the local 
baths. The club has over 30 
members with every conceiv- 


a 


ble type of handicap. There 


are polio cases, spastics, thal- 
idomide and accident victims. 
Swimming lessons are given 
free of charge by six qualified 
instructors and transport is 
provided for anybody who has 


difficulty 


in getting to the 


baths. 


The truth about Nao 


_clinic with its atmosphere of 
reticence and clinical fore- 
boding, is one of the happiest 
places I have ever been. It’s 
splendid that we spotted the 
trouble so early, they tell us; 
many people just think they 
have a placid baby and leave 
it lying in a pram. without 
the stimulation a _handi- 
capped child so desperately 
needs, They have shown us 
how to exercise her, to help 


Paivi Moisanc 


her acquire the proper p 
terns of muscular action a 
break the wrong ones whi 
if left unchecked, could i 
pose actual physical dama 
on her frame. In a way, \ 
feel blessed; because no’ 
ing she does need be co 
pared. with any other chi 
we know. It is almost as 
each thing she achieves is. 
unexpected Christmas pr 
ent to us both. 


CHILDREN GAIN CO 


While having fun in their indoor bathing ook children a 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, also learn to have greater confide 
centre held an open day for friends and v 


Like seals on land . . . but beautifu 


The club was formed 12 
years ago and instructors feel 
that its name is particularly 
appropriate as, like seals, the 
children’s awkwardness on land 
disappears as soon as they dive 
into the water. 


When Christine joined the 
club six years ago, she wore 
calipers and could no: swim a 
stroke. Now she is the club’s 


first “miler.” Last year she « 
tered the primary school co 
petition for the area and ca 
second in the freestyle class. 


Another spastic member 
the club is 19-year-old Mich: 
Nadin who has been coming 
the baths since he was five. | 
has been a great help to: 
coming here” Cc 


IBER, 1969 
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child 
as if 
is an 
pres- 


And when she fixes her eyes on 
us and frowns a little, trying 
to make out our image, or 
when she smiles with that 
eager, listening expression, 
and does a few vigorous, 
asymmetrical kicks to show 
her pleasure at our voices 
nearby, our pleasure is so 
much greater than the 
pleasure of other parents. 


(Article reprinted with permis- 
Sion from THE GUARDIAN). 


ONFIDENCE 


at the Centre for Spastic Children, 


dence in their movements. The 
| visitors recently. 
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football 
well.” 


regularly now as 


Commented Mr. Joe Reece, 
the club’s chief instructor, 
“Swimming of course, does not 
cure a child who is a spastic or 
who has some other form of 
physical handicap but when 
they are in the water they find 
it easier to overcome what han- 
dicaps they have. In the water 
they are more buoyant.” 
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Plan for ’70 


“Greatest suecess 


came when all plans 


were made early, outside 


support secured, attention 


paid to publicity, 


major events stressed” 


OOKING back on 
Spastics Week 1969, the 
reaction of many people 
seems to be: “Thank good- 
ness it’s all over.” My own 
sentiments exactly! Or is it? 
However, a more thorough 
and responsible reflection 
Jeads us to ask ourselves 
what Spastics Week achieved 
and what lessons can be 
learned from it. This is, of 
course, presupposing that 
one needs to learn lessons 
from one’s efforts and always 
improve upon them. I take 
that for granted amongst 
those who work on behalf 
of spastics. 


COMMON CAUSE 


First the achievements. As I 
outlined in the last edition of 
Spastics News, these were that 
for the first time all segments 
of the Society have been united 
in common cause and that we 
had been able to interest a 
large section of the general 
public in our work. Locally 
there has been a_ greater 
awareness of the potential of 
publicity and fund-raising. 


But more important are the 
lessons to be learned from this 
our first concerted national 
campaign for spastics. These 
are by and large to be found 
amongst the answers to ques- 
tionnaires sent out by my 
office and completed by 
groups. 


Even a cursory glance at 
these results show that one of 
the most important lessons is 
that planning needs to start 
well in advance — a maxim 
stated many times before. The 
Groups which achieved the 
most were those which laid 
their plans early in the year 
and carried them out in a sys- 
tematic way. 


The majority verdict of 
Groups was that July is a satis- 
factory time for this type of 
campaign, Most of those who 
expressed doubts mentioned 
the Investiture and the Wim- 
bledon Final. Wales of course 
lapses into silence (as if it ever 
could!) next year, and Wim- 
bledon is avoided in the dates 
chosen. We also avoid a num- 
ber of other important counter- 
attractions such as the televised 
World Cup and the Red Cross 
Centenary Campaign. 

If then we are determined to 
make an even greater success 
of Spastics Week 1970, we 
must soon start to lay our 
plans, at least in outline. For 
guidance we need to look no 
further than the experiences of 
this year. The greatest success 
was achieved where plans were 
made at an early date, outside 
support was secured, attention 
was paid to good local public- 
ity, and the main effort was 
concentrated on a few, or even 
just one, major event. 

The range of these successful 
events and methods is remark- 
able and each could be organ- 
ised in any area. Among those 
which stand out are the follow- 
ing: with the profit made from 
each shown: Shropshire’s spon- 
sired swim (£1,000), a door 
knock by the Midland Spastic 
Association (£1,600), Wolver- 
hampton’s sponsored walk 
(£750), N.W. London’s appeal 
letter (£700). 


TROPHY CONTEST 


These, and many other 
Groups, are in the running for 
the Spastics Week trophy 
presented by the Southampton 
Work Centre. This will be 
awarded not necessarily for the 
highest Group total raised but 
for the best overall achieve- 
ment in relation to the Group’s 
previous activities. At the time 
of writing I believe at least 20 
Groups from all parts of the 
country are close competitors 
for this trophy. Next year I am 
sure there will be many 
more. 


SPASTICS NEWS # 


Even residents at Lancaster Train- 
ing Centre may not recognise the 
reality behind this unusual, ‘‘out- 
of-this-world” photograph. It is, 
in fact, the fire escape at the 
Centre, as seen by a camera fitted 
with a fish-eye lens. The architect 


is Mr. Charles Pearson. 


Spastics 
Week 


by 
Michael Reynolds 
Spastics Week 


Co-ordinator 


HAS ITS PLACE 


This of course does not mean 
that Spastics Week must com- 
pletely dominate the year’s 
work and detract from other 
successful fund-raising ven- 
tures. The whole concept would 
have been proved a failure if it 
meant that door-knocks, fetes, 
dances, raffles etc. did not take 
place at other times, Spastics 
Week must be put in perspec- 
tive and take its place amongst 
the rest of our annual activit- 
ies. 


To do this of course we have 
to look at the year as a whole 
and decide what activities can 
and should be undertaken at 
particular times. One might 
map out the year’s main fund- 
raising events thus — Raffle at 
Christmas, Door Knock at 
Easter, Stall at County Show in 
June, Spastics Week in July and 
Dance in Town Hall in October. 
With this overall plan in mind 
it is then possible to decide 
which events best fit into a 
Spastics Week programme. 
Possibly in this case a Flag 
Day a Fete, and a Sponsored 
Walk. 

This may seem a formidable 
proposition to many people, It 
does give added point to an- 
other vital Spastics Week lesson 
which stands out from the 


FISH-EYE 
Bird's nest 


back 
The blackbirds of 

Lancaster take no chances—and 

what better place to build a nest 
than in the steel structure? 


Meanwhile, at the _ fire 


escape... 


questionnaires I have been ex- 
amining. Most Groups believe 
they could have achieved much 
more in the fund-raising direc- 
tion if they had paid more 
attention to recruiting addi- 
tional help. The recruitment of 
this help is also something 
which must be seen as part of 
the year’s programme. Schools, 
youth clubs, institutes and or- 
ganisations must be asked now 
to help organise events for 
nex year and a big effort is 
needed to recruit individual 
helpers. The more _ helpers 
available, the less the burden 
on any individual, 


All these are broad and obvi- 
ous conclusions from the re- 
turns made by Groups. These 
will of course be analysed in 
full and will prove invaluable 
in the preparation of future 
literature, advertising and pub- 
licity programmes. 


ALARM A FEW 


My remarks about “future 
Spastics Weeks” may alarm a 
few people who, exhausted by 
their own recent efforts, view 
the prospect of another Week 
with apprehension. However 
the vast majority of Groups 
have indicated their willingness 


‘to take part in another cam- 


paign and to improve on their 
own performance in the light 
of the experience they have 
gained. 


A decision has been taken on 
this and there will be a Spas- 
tics Week in 1970. The dates 
have also been chosen — July 
5th-11 th. 


LETTER FROM 
AUCKLAND 


EEPLY STIRRED . by the 

BBC's vivid broadcast account 
of the Investiture of the Prince 
of Wales at Caernarvon Castle, 
I wish to convey to your read- 
ers something of its impact on 
me, here in far away New 
Zealand. 

Undoubtedly, my appreciation was 
enriched by my own unforget- 
table experience of attending 
a royal occasion at the Palace 
of Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh. 
The thrill of such occasions is 
unique. 

Magnificenily, the fanfare played 
by the trumpeters stationed in 
the high battlements of Caer- 
narvon filled my ears as I 
listened just now, We are in- 
deed linked by our Common- 
wealth ties more deeply than 
we know. 


Intense interest 


N 1956 it was my privilege to 
visit Great Britain in the course 
of a round-the-world trip for 
the purpose of studying the 
work being done for spastics at 
that time. Being a spastic my- 
self, and having.graduated from 
University and a_ Teachers’ 
Training College, my interest 
was intense, and I was given 
wonderful opportunities for 
meeting people involved in this 
work wherever 1 went. 

There were many extra and excit- 
ing experiences, too, and one of 
these was the occasion referred 
to above, when I was given a 
special seat very near the 
entrance through which the 
Queen passed. 

Among my mementoes of that 
marvellous trip, I still have the 
ticket with instructions typed 
on the back of it saying, “On 
entering the Palace forecourt, 
please ask for Mr. Thain, who, 
will arrange for good seats.” 
Never shall I forget the thrill 
as I, a spastic from so very far 
away, tottered rather shyly to 
that privileged vantage point, 
on that historic ground. 


Majestic music 


S I LISTENED intently just 
now to the moving ceremony 
and pageantry of the investi- 
ture, I wondered if, somewhere 
among the crowd, there was a 
spastic enjoying the honour and 
comfort of a “good seat’, thanks 
to the kindness of a not-to-busy 
official. I do hope so. 
Although we in New Zealand are 
too far away, as yet, to receive 
a direct telecast of such events, 
the whole scene was very much 
alive in my mind, and I could 


clearly visualise the young 
Prince, whose voice came 
through with strength and, 


clarity saying, “I hope and trust 
that in time I shall be able to 
make my own contribution .. .” 

And afterwards, as the majestic 
music of Sir Arthur Bliss floated 
through my little flat here in 
Auckland, I glimpsed all those 
fluttering Union Jacks and Red 
Dragons, and thrilled to the 
cheers and the clapping, and 
almost felt the slight drizzle! 

It is, of course, mid-winter here, 
but the sky has been blue most 
of the day — with just a little 
drizzle to match yours! 


The. challenge 


WONDER IF this gives you 

some feeling of the unity and 
fellowship we experience when 
linked with all of you in Great 
Britain at a time like this? It 
is very real indeed, and like all 
things great and good and true, 
it will remain real. 

As a citizen of the Common- 
wealth, I shared with equal 
emotion and involvement the 
experience of witnessing, with 
you, the Investiture of the 
Prince of Wales. As a spastic I 
share with you also the chal- 
lenge of living with a disability. 

Let us all go on trying, with 
Prince Charles, to make our 
own contribution to life. 


PAULETTE LEANING. 


2 Mt. Hobson Road, 
Remuera, 
Auckland 5, 

New Zealand. 
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| Duchess of Kent’s| Chair brings new Aids and Amhesaa 


From the Appliance Officer 
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First Ceremony world for Jacque 


at Drummonds 


H™ Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent will officially open 

The Spastices Society’s new Drummonds Residential Centre, 

at Feering, Colchester, Essex, on Wednesday, October 8th. 

She became Patron of the Society in March this year in 

succession to the late Princess Marina, Duchess of eee who 
was Patron from 1963. 


The spastics who live and work at Drummonds are particularly 
delighted that the Duchess is performing the opening cere- 
mony because it is her first official function since becoming 
Patron. Earlier this year the Duchess made an informal 
visit to the Society’s Headquarters at 12, Park Crescent, 
London, W.1., and to the Family Services and Assessment 
Centre, at nearby Fitzroy Square. 


Drummonds is a purpose-built centre, and the latest ideas for 
accommodation of the handicapped have been incorporated 
into its design. As well as a home, Drummonds provides 
varied work opportunities for men and women residents. 


The new centre was built to replace nearby Prested Hall, which 
15 years ago became the first residential centre in the world 
for adult spastics. 


Up to 51 spastics can be accommodated at Drummonds, and the 
first residents moved into the centre last August. 


INCONTINENGE 


NEED NOT BE A PROBLEM! 


Chambers of Merton have a whole range of 
Comfitex products to help you deal with your 
patients. 


Comfitex shaped 
incontinence pants 


In double-thick stain-resisting plastic 
that stays soft even after boiling, 
these ‘Actifresh’ medicated pants are 
easy to wear, easy to adjust. The 
wide Velcro fastening makes fitting 
and removal simple. Styles for men 
and women. In four adjustable hip 
sizes 38”-40”, 42”-46”, 48”-50” & 
52”-56” 10/- each. 


Comfitex pull-on 
incontinence pants 


In finest ‘Actifresh’ medicated 
boilable plastic material. Strong 

elastic at waist and leg is welded to 

the fabric and there is no stitching to 

break or fray. 

In hip sizes every 2”. 32”-40” 4/9, 
42”-50” 6/9. 52”-60” 8/9 each. 


Comfitex Absorbent 
Wadding Pads 


Suitable for both types of pants and 
will not slip out. Highly absorbent— 
easily disposable. 
3/9 per pack of 10. 


Comfitex 
Medicated 
Plastic Mattress 
Sheets 


Soft and comfortable, easily 
washed-48” x 72” 9/- each, 


Part of the range of Incontinence Protective 
Wear—Send for illustrated leaflet. 


CHAMBERS OF MERTON 


Dept. SPN1, London S.W.19 
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WELVE-YEAR OLD Jacque Pardy, a pupil at the Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt Schoool, Swiss Cottage, is an athetoid, 
She cannot hear or speak well, or move her arms and legs. 
But headmaster Stanley Segal praised her “determination, 
courage and effort.” 


And _ the progress she had made at school this year, said Mr. 
Segal, was in mastering a motor-powered wheelchair and an 


electric typewriter. 


The chair enables her to move without help for the first time 
in her life. And the typewriter means that she can com- 


municate more easily. 


¢ 


Jacque controls her chair by means of a push-button control 
panel. Earlier this year she successfully completed an 


obstacle course at sports day. 


“The chair has transformed her world,” said Mr. Segal. “Jacque’s 
intelligence and perseverance has made this possible. Since 
she came to school eight years ago, she has battled against 
great difficulties and can now read and type, as well as do 


simple arithmetic.” 


Photograph by courtesy of Nigel Sutton and 


Hampstead & Highgate Express 


10 million sales 


Spastics cards 
boost specials 


T’S not just Christmas cards any more, indeed why should 

it be, says Spastics Cards who, with plans for 10 million 
card sales in 1969 now include more specials than ever 
before in their Christmas brochure. 


And of course, “specials” 
which first appeared in their 
catalogue two years ago and 
included a picture painting set 
for children and_ personal 
stationery now mean these and 
many more, like Christmas 
Trees, Christmas card holders, 
children’s books, large framed 
pictures for the home, birthday 
cards and notelets, all supple- 
ment a very exciting new 
Christmas card, calendar and 
gift wrap choice. 


These good ideas which re- 
peat successful favourites, do 
give the opportunity of choos: 
ing not only Christmas cards 
but some of the gifts one would 
otherwise buy from some other 
source, Presents can be made 
much more exciting to open, 
particularly for the children, 
and all the young in heart, by 


making full use of the gift 


dressings available. 


This is all very well for 
Christmas and means a useful 
amount of money for Spastics 
from the profits, but it should 
be extended to an all year 
round mail order shopping idea 
for all gifts. A valid point — 
and certainly one that has been 
receiving attention at Spastics 
Cards headquarters. In fact, 
they have really answered the 
point by making birthday cards 
and notelets available for the 
first time this year and at the 
same time offering children’s 
books, framed prints and per: 
sonal stationery too. 

Readers may like to know 
that the birthday cards are 
sold in 12’s with envelopes, and 
include attractive floral de- 
signs, very suitable for Moth: 


Mr. Ronald Albon of Up- 
minster, Essex, has devel- 
oped a special chair which 
he has designed to suit 
his athetoid daughter’s 
needs. 


The top photograph shows 
his daughter, aged seven, 
in the special chair on a 
castor wheel frame with a 
removable tray complete 
with water pot holder for 
painting. 


The second picture is the 
same seat with large hand 
wheels, the front castors 
being listed half an inch 
off the ground is shown in 
the next photograph. 


In picture three the same 
chair is clipped onto a 
sprung chassis for use as a 
push chair. Note the push 
button buzzer under the 
right arm rest and the bat- 
tery box at the back of the 
chair which houses an 
alarm system used to call 
assistance. 


In the bottom picture the 
same chair can be 
mounted in the back seat 
of a car as shown here or 
on a plate in place of the 
front passenger seat. 


The Joint Committee on 
Mobility for the Disabled 
have recently produced “Tra- 
vel for the Severely Dis- 
abled”. This article lists all 
that is known about getting 


‘the severely disabled into a 


vehicle both by overhead 
hoists and by sliding seats. 
It also gives a list of aids 
to help the transfer from 
wheelchair to car seat and 
the various firms prepared to 


ers, Aunts, etc., subjects for 
animal lovers, something for 
the husband or brother and 
children’s subjects with a novel 
birthday reminder list all in 
a rose design box at 5/11d. 
Notelets are an attractive buy 
too, 10 Redouté rose print notes 
with envelopes in a plastic 
case at 4/6d. 


There are plans to make a 
much wider choice of all year 
round goods. available’ in 


1970. 3 
USE OF TV 


Naturally, advertising plays 
a big part in the success of any 
new sales idea and while Spas- 
tics Cards have the very ap- 
pealing and successful Compas- 
sionate Snowman and little girl 
theme to promote the sale of 
their Christmas cards it will be 
interesting to see what they 
have in mind for their every- 
day cards. We hear some inter- 
esting stories at the Spastics 
News office but even we 
haven’t heard of snowmen in 
late summer. What we have 
heard is that the public may be 
seeing and hearing about Spas- 
tics Christmas cards over their 
television sets in the season 
ahead, so this very exciting and 
powerful medium may well be 
helping toward that 10 million 
target. 

Once again we have been 
asked to put in that perennial 
request for everyone who is 
interested in buying Spastics 
cards to order early and order 
often! 


make mini van conversions 
for the disabled passenger. 


This article and other de- 
tails is available from the 
Aids and Appliance Section, 
12, Park Crescent, London 
ed 


RETIRED COIN 


STILL USEFUL 


BROWNIES from the 6th 
Durham Pack have collected 
nearly 2,000-halfpennies for the 
Durham County Spastics Soci- 
ety. 

The halfpennies — £3 16s of 
them — were counted out at 
the Vane Tempest Community 
Centre after the Brownies had 
been collecting for about three 
weeks, 

Lorraine Inner, aged seven, 
who suggested the Brownies 
could help the Society in this 
way when she heard halfpen- 
nies were to go out of circula- 
tion collected more than 700. 

Her father, Mr. Robert Inner 
also got the support of his 
workmates at Dawdon Col- 
liery. 

The money will go towards 
the home for adult spastics to 
be built at the Newton Hall 
estate by the Durham County 
ie Sunderland Spastics Socie- 

es, 
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Cost of living higher 


Graded pension scheme 
proposed for disabled 


I 


disabled are greater than those of the non-disabled.” 


‘Grievous loss’ 
Letter Appeal 


(SEE STORY PAGE ONE) 


The Rt. Hon Roy Jenkins, M-P., ‘ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

11, Downing Street, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 

Sir,— 


You are aware that on the 25th June, 1969, the House of 
Lords gave judgment in favour of H.M. Customs and Excise 
and against Top Ten Promotions Ltd. in a legal Case which 
had lasted approximately five years. The Case was about 
the precise interpretation of Section 7 (2) of the 1964 Fin- 
ance Act dealing with Pool Betting Duty. The direct con- 
sequence of the Judgment is that Top Ten Promotions Ltd. 
has to pay, or has paid, about £124m. plus legal costs to 
the Commissioners of Customs and Excise. This sum rep- 
resented money put aside over the years to meet the growing 
amounts of Pool Betting Duty to be paid if the Case went 
against Top Ten Promotions. It was a reserve fund held by 
Top Ten Promotions, to which The Spastics Society itself 
made available £900,000 and other Charities approximately 
£14m. It was impossible for Top Ten Promotions to meet 
the whole cost of an adverse verdict as this would have 
affected the viability of the Pool. As it was, during the 
long period of litigation, there was a serious drop in mem- 
bership and this in turn meant a substantial reduction in 
the contributions which came to The Spastics Society. These 
contributions would have been even further reduced if the 
Society had not readily agreed to bear a proportion of the 
contingent liability; because beyond a certain point, com- 
petitions of this sort become unattractive and uneconomic, 


In fact the need to reserve such large sums of money has | 


made the Pool much less attractive and the membership con- 


tinues to decline at the rate of approximately 10,000 members | 


a week, thus seriously affecting the amount of money which 
the Society can spend upon handicapped people. 

do not think that it is necessary for me to describe fully the 
very wide range of work which is undertaken by The Spas- 
tics Society and its affiliated Groups. In brief, we have 125 


Centres throughout England and Wales, a very substantial | 


Research Programme and a Social Service commitment with 


an annual cost which is very high indeed. We are a low- | 


cost Charity, with administration costs for the year ended 
5th April, 1969, of only 5.2% on our total income. The 
people for whom we care are, for the most part, those who 
are too severely handicapped to be looked after by Local 


Authorities, and all our work relieves either Local Govern- 


ment or Central Government of a substantial financial bur- 


and ene accepts that it is the duty of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to close loopholes—I feel sure that the Government 
could not have visualised the grievous loss of new and essen- 
tial facilities for the handicapped. I therefore appeal to 
you to authorise Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise to make an ex-gratia payment of £900,000 to The 
Spastics Society and to examine once more the wording of 
this Section of the Act with a view to amending it in such a 
way that whilst it safeguards the Revenue against evasion, 
it permits charitable Football Pools measuring up to pre- 
scribed standards of conduct and maintaining acceptable 


levels of distribution of funds to charities to be exempt, or 


partially exempt, from its provisions. 

; Yours faithfully, 
W. A. BURN, 

Chairman. 


In a paper entitled “Pensions for the Handicapped,” 
Mrs. Mary Greaves, Honorary Director of the Disablement 
Income Group, pointed out that the cost of living for handi- 
capped people was often much higher than for ordinary 
people. 

She posed a number of extremely pertinent questions 
to the delegates, which are listed below, followed by the find- 


ings of discussion groups. 


1. Can disabled persons be 
categorised as a group having 
special needs, social and finan- 
cial, arising specifically from 
their disablements. If ‘50 
why? 

David Branch told the con- 
ference that his group an- 
swered this question with a 
firm ‘‘yes.” 

One of the greatest needs of 
handicapped people was that of 
finance. The cost of living for 


more frequently than ordinary 
people,” he said. “This involves 
heavy dry cleaning bills. Others 
have extremely heavy shoe re- 
pair bills. One person said he 
spent between £12 and £20 a 
year on shoes alone. 

“Our social needs are depen- 
dent on mobility and communi- 
cations and this brings about 
extra expense. Many people 
felt there was a good case for 
telephones at a reduced rate 
for the handicapped. Because 
many of us are not very mo- 
bile, we are not able to get out 
and about like ordinary people 
to visit friends and so on. If we 
were able to ring them up from 


time to time, it would make 


life a lot easier.” 

He said special gadgets for 
the home, home modifications, 
and the fact that spastics often 
had to employ someone to do 
heavy work they were unable 
to do for themselves all place a 
financial burden on them. 


The handicapped had a good 
case to put before the authori- 
ties for financial assistance to 
help meet the extra cost of 
living. 

2. Should the position of the 
disabled housewife with regard 
to financial relief be dealt with 
separately from other disabled 
persons? If so why and how? 

The answer to this question 
was no, the group led by Mrs. 
Pamela Annals decided. 

The disabled housewife 
might have extra expense in 
modifying her home, providing 
special appliances and so on. 
But this was not a continual 
expense. 

Mrs. Annals said there might 
be a case for disabled house- 
wives with disabled husbands 
to be dealt with separately 
from other disabled people. 

3. If pensions were given to 
civilian disabled as they are to 
industrial and war disabled 
would this act as a deterrent to 


The group which discussed 
this question felt that a graded 
scale of pensions might be the 
answer. 

Group leader Janet Evans 
said disabled people should be 
classified according to their dis- 
ability, and given pensions ac- 
cording to their degree of han- 
dicap. This system would main- 
tain an incentive to work, and 
would ensure that people 
whose handicaps did not allow 
them to work receive an ade- 
quate income. 


“If such a scheme could be ; 


put into operation, then a pen- 
sion scheme would be warmly 
welcomed,” she said. 


Before discussing the ques- 
tion, her group considered 
whether it was better to work 
and receive a small wage, or to 
not work and receive a larger 
one in the form of a pension. 
They decided it was better to 
work if possible. 


4. Is there any reason to 
think that the war disability 


bled with respect to different 
forms of disability and how the 


he is in some way less efficient 
(this does not mean that he is 
in any way inferior) and that 
either the employer should be 
subsidised or the worker’s 
wages brought up to the level 
of a non-disabled worker? 


It was important for a dis- 
abled person’s morale that he 
should work on the basis of 
being 100 per cent productive, 
said Susan Nash, reporting fer 
her group. 

Employers should be sympa- 
thetic towards their disabled 
employees. 

She said sheltered workshops 
might run at a loss. Neverthe- 
less wages should be raised to 
a reasonable level. People were 
happier when they were pro- 
ducing more. 

The government should allow 
disabled people to earn £10 per 


the requirements of the disa- 
bled person in isolation. 


pensions. Every disabled per- 
son should receive a pension 
whether he earns a mere 30s. 
in a work centre or a doctor’s 
salary. 


In conclusion he said pen- 
sions should be graded ac- 
cording to the needs of the 
person receiving it, taking into 
account working ability and ex- 
penses. It should be tax free 
and available to all disabled 
people. 

8. Is the present situation 
where the needs of the dis- 
abled community are met in 
part by the State and in part 
by voluntary organisations 
satisfactory? Or would it be 
better to have the State entire- 
ly responsible or much greater 
scope allowed to voluntary soci- 
eties? 

There was a great shout of 
Ron Firman’s 


handicapped people was x week tax free, instead of the ‘no? an Dr 
greater than for ordinary pension has lowered the rate of present £6. group to the question of 
people. remuneration in reserved occu- 7. Would it be better to be- -whether the present situation 
ee ee 8 pations for ex-servicemen? gin by getting rid of the ano- was satisfactory. However, the 
5 HEAVY BILLS Owen Parry said his group  malies in the present situation group was evenly divided on 
MRS. MARY GREAVES. “The financial needs of the é é : felt there should be no differ- with regard to pensions and whether voluntary societies 
Many of us spill things once in money paid to the disa- taxation relief, or to consider should have more say or 


whether the State should. 
Dr. Firman said some people 


Three members of the London ’62 Club, Clive Reynolds, 
Peter Beckett and Nicky Buck, enjoy a beer before the Con- 
ference Dinner. 


disabilities were obtained. 


No-one felt that a disabled 
person should receive both a 
pension and a wage, he 
added. 


5. What measures should and 
could be taken to ensure that 
when civilian disabled receive 
a pension this in no way affects 
their remuneration as such? 


around income tax, said Tim 
Martin, leader of the group 
which discussed it. 

He said his group felt a 
reasonable living wage was £15 
a week. If a person earned less 
than this, he should receive a 
pension to make his wage up to 
£15. If he received £15 or more 
then he should not receive a 
pension, 

6. Is it realistic to assume 
that the disabled person in em- 
ployment in fact produces 100 
per cent, or would it be more 
realistic to acknowledge that 


-.j Oe en ge a 


Adrian Wright said his group 
felt there was no reason why a 
disabled person’s pension 
should be related to his income 
in any way. 


MORE TO SOME 


We don’t feel that all disa- 
bled people should necessarily 
get the same pension,” he said. 
“More severely handicapped 


on their own.” 


He said a disablement pen- 
sion should not only be related 
to the ability to work but also 
to the expenses that a person 
has to bear. Some disabled 
people were faced with greater 
expenses than others. 

A pension should bring the 
standard of life of the disabled 
up to the standard he would 
have enjoyed if it were not for 
his handicap. 

Pensions should be tax free 
on the lines of war di 
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felt there was too much red 
tape involved with government 
assistance. Others had found 
that they had to go down “on 
bended knee” to obtain assis- 
tance from their local societies. 

“Both the state and the 
voluntary societies operate on a 
natio and a local level,” he 
said. e felt that if the local 
society’s and groups could get 
together more with local gov- 
ernment authorities, more 
could be achieved. 

“One thing was very striking 
— and that was a real hatred 


their seeking work. : Pr 
den. It is upon work of this nature that the blow has fallen. eae sb £15 LIMIT Ateegeet eres mene: ee a z — — Bere h Boake’ 
igi jective of Section 7 (2) 1964 was— Seer an those who are no - 
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“Too many people regard 
spastics as being equivalent to 
all disabled people. Many 
people feel that because a per- 
son is a spastic he must be 
mentally disabled too. 

“A good voluntary society can 
point out that this is not the 
case and can give a truer pic- 
ture of what spastics really — 
are, 

He said the group agreed 
that the government should 
play a greater part in helping 
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ratete 
raises 
£250 


WHE weather was warm— 


the hearts of the people 
attending the Tunbridge 


Wells Technical High 
School’s first summer fete 
were even warmer. 


Over £250 was raised in one 

evening to be donated to the 
Thomas Delaue 
Spastics at Tonbridge and _ to- 
wards the school’s new sixth 
form block. 
_ There was a full programme 
of events at the fete to please 
hundreds of visitors, One of 
the highlights was the finals of 
the area seven-a-side soccer 
tournament which gave the 
Tech a double success. Its side 
won the under-14 ‘section by 
beating Casuals 5-4 and its un- 
der-15 side won the older age 
group final, beating another 
Tech team. 


Urges are always there... 


School for 


ALMOST £700 was _ raised 
famed muscle man Tony Holland. 


at a recent Garden Party 


Seo 


at Hawksworth Hall, 


SEA 


opened by 


Local firms and organisations helped the centre reach the impressive tar- 
get. At one successful stall, on the left, are Miss A. Lucas and Mr. R. Johnson, with a group of happy “cus- 
tomers.’ One local supporter, Mr. Howarth, of Keighley, celebrated his 93rd birthday with a £10 donation. 


Anyone can be lonely 


J ONELINESS is not a fate re- 

served for the _ handi- 
capped, said Mr. Kurt Juster, of 
Hamburg, before opening the 
International Conference of ’62 
Clubs. 


Mr. Juster, who is honorary 
treasurer of the World Com- 
mission on Cerebral Palsy, 
added: “The handicapped per- 
son who does not find a life 
companion — or who loses that 


companion — should remember 
that he shares this fate with 
other non-handicapped people. 


SEX URGES 


“Non-handicapped and handi- 
capped are also. the same with 
respect to sexuality,” he ‘said. 
“We have the same urges, the 


urges of sexual activity. 


“We believe, we know, that 
one can certainly live without 


LIGHT? LIGHTER? 


LIGHTEST ! 


The NEWTON wheelchair 


is the lightest of them all 


INSTANTLY DETACHABLE 


BE es 


ARMRESTS AND 


DRIVING WHEELS. ALL WITH AUTOMATIC LOCKS. 


FOOTRESTS 
ARE 
DETACH= 
ABLE, 
ADJUST= 
ABLE. 

NO MAIN- 
TENANCE 
NYLON 
BEARINGS. 
100% 
GUARAN- 
TEE. 


THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 
Meadway Works 


Garretts Green Lane 


Birmingham 33 
Telephone 021-783 6083 


any, but one should not have 
to.” 

Mr. Juster said that physical 
conditions for a handicapped 
couple’s life together must not 
be lacking in the _ future. 
Houses, homes and_ public 
buildings must be so designed 
that the handicapped family 
can move about as freely and 
as independently as possible. 

In many countries these re- 
quirements were now being 
given priority. A series of in- 
teresting models for the home 
life of handicapped people 
were now being tested in many 
countries. 


These ranged from specially 
equipped homes for the handi- 
capped in normal apartment 
blocks to village communities 
of handicapped people in con- 
tact with the other inhabitants 
of the area. 


“The World Commission on 
Cerebral Palsy is to hold a 
congress in Arnhem in 1970 on 
this subject,” he said. 

AGE PROBLEM 

Mr. Juster referred to the 
problem of spastics growing 
old. “The so-called life expec- 
tancy of young handicapped 
people, especially spastics, is 
now relatively high. 

“We must not overlook the 
ultimate phase of life of these 


still young people but rather 
take due account of it in the 
rehabilitation programme. 

“We must prepare the young 
handicapped for old age, to 
equip them physically and psy- 
chologically so that the period 
of old age is for them still 
fulfilled and balanced.” 

He said handicapped people 
wanted regular work and an 
occupation. for which they 
should be trained as young as 
possible. 

They wanted financial secur- 
ity—an adequate pension, or if 
they were able to work a nor- 
mal wage. 

And each should be free to 
choose the life or the life com- 
panion of his or her heart’s 
desire. 


Head to study 


in America 


Headmaster of the Percy 
Hedley Spastics School, Mr. 
David Johnson, has _ been 
awarded a Winston Churchill 
Travelling Fellowship. 

Mr. Johnston plans to visit 
North America for _ three 
months, to study the assess- 
ment of brain injured children 
and remedial teaching 
programmes, 


Mrs. W. Hargreaves was presented with a bouquet at the dinner by Miss M. Connors, of Newfoundland, 
during the °62 Clubs’ International Conference. 
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62 Clubs 
conference ~ 
quotes 


By David Branch, Assistant Clubs Officer for The 
Spastics Society: “We didn’t buy our handicap—so why 
should we pay for it.” 


* XK os 


By Bill Hargreaves, Clubs Officer for The Spastics 
Society. “Why should: we have to pay more to live, when 
after all, disability ts a tax in itself.” 


* *K K 


By Janet Evans, of Southend-on-Sea. “A handicapped 
couple must love each other very much, as they will need 
a great deal of patience to carry on.” 


K * * 


Mr. Harry Worthington, Canadian Delegate. “The 
idea that people with cerebral palsy will have children 
with defects is nonsense. I have a 23-month-old baby girl 
and she is one of the most beautiful children I have ever 
seen in my life.” 


* 1K K 


with which their children will find fault. If it’s not a disa- 
bility it will be somethng like a long nose, or a bald head, 
I guess I just can’t win. 


oe x 


By Miss Margaret Morgan, Head of the Social Work 
and Employment Department of The Spastics Society. 
“We probably have to face and accept that for various 
reasons a large proportion of handicapped people will not 
get married.” 


*K * *K 


Dr. Ron Firman, of Nottingham. “I’m having a thor- 
oughly bad conference! Before I set out 1 was bitten by a 
dog. Then I was stopped by the police on the way here 
for having no lights on my car. And now I’ve gone and 
inadvertently torn up my after dinner speech.” 


Student 
seeks aid 


Spastic student John Wil- 
liams has three ‘A’ levels — 
one with a distinction — and 
has been offered a place at 
Reading University to study 
politics. 


But he will be unable to 
accept the place unless he 
can find someone to look 
after him. 


John, 29, of Hoylake, 
Cheshire, is severely handi- 
capped. His movements are 
restricted to a nod of the 
head, and he speaks with 
considerable difficulty. 

He needs a personal atten- 
dant to help him with such 
things as feeding, dressing 
and getting into and out of 
his wheelchair. 


A University spokesman 
said that John’s accommoda- 
tion problems had been 
solved, as a ground floor 
post-graduate flat had been 
made available for him. 
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Mr. Bill Hargreaves: “Every parent has idiosyncrasies 
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Marriage problems 
openly discussed 


‘*Handicapped must make 


decisions for themselves ’”’ 
— MISS M. R. MORGAN 


Handicapped people should 

make up their own minds 
about whether or not they 
should get married. Trial 
marriages, and sexual rela- 
tionships outside marriage 
are not a good idea. And 
married handicapped couples 
are better off living in speci- 
ally modified houses in nor- 
mal residential areas, rather 
than become isolated in 
special communities. 


These were just some of the 
conclusions reached by discus- 
sion groups on the subject of 
marriage, at the International 
’*62. Clubs Conference. The 
groups were given a number of 
highly controversial questions 
to consider, by Miss Margaret 
Morgan, M.B.E., Head of the 
Social Work and Employment 
Department of The Spasties So- 
ciety. 


In her papér on Marriage 
and the Handicapped, Miss 
Morgan said there was a 
growing awareness among pro- 
fessional people in particular, 
that handicapped people had 
the same desires and aspira- 
tions as anyone else. 


“They have the same basic 
sexual drives and impulses and 
the same right to get married,” 
she said. “The individual’s 
right to get married is becom- 
ing more generally accepted. 
But we also have to face the 
facts that the choice may be 
very restricted for the handi- 
capped, and the problems very 
great—in some cases insur- 
mountable. 


“However I am very glad to 
say that one hears the follow- 
ing words a lot less these days. 
‘Marriage is not for you.’ ‘We 
don’t allow topics like that to 
be raised around here.’ ‘Handi- 
capped people don’t need sex- 
ual outlets like normal people.’ 


“Handicapped people are 


_ much more able to make de- 


cisions for themselves, instead 
of being led to believe, or hav- 
ing to accept that others, par- 
ents, wardens of centres or 
friends, have authority to make 
decisions for them.” 


Miss Morgan said that one of 
the most worrying factors con- 
cerning cerebral palsied people 
was that many of them were 
emotionally immature, and 
tended to remain so, while 
their physical maturity was the 
same as everyone else’s. 

Their experience of life 
might be limited because of 
the limitations imposed by 
their handicap. But it was also 
limited because other people 
tended to treat them as chil- 
dren and seemed unable to 
make normal adult relation- 
ships with them. 

This meant that many handi- 
capped people never learned 
about adult responsibilities and 
duties. Marriage was seen by 
them as a highly desirable and 


respectable state to be in, but 


they had no concept of the 
giving and taking and addi- 
tional responsibilities that one 
had to take on when married. 

“Many handicapped people 
seem deplorably uninformed — 
not only about the basic 
physiological facts of life, but 
about the’ practical and 
economic problems involved in 
marriage and hae up chil- 


es: 


Miss Morgan. 


Disabled people had _ less 
chance of getting married than 
normal people, said Miss Mor- 
gan. Surveys indicated that the 
marriage rate for handicapped 
people was very much less than 
the average. And it seemed 
that of the handicapped people 
who did get married, most mar- 
ried at a later age than the 
average. 


Miss Morgan posed several 
highly pertinent questions. 
Were trial marriages a good 
idea for couples to find out if 
they were suited? Should 
handicapped couples have sex- 
ual relationships outside mar- 
riage? How could handicapped 
couples overcome the financial 
problems and difficulties of 
finding accommodation they 
would be faced with? 


Here are the questions in 
more detail, and some of the 
groups’ answers to them, 


Mr. David 


Branch 


1. What type of preparation 
for engagement and marriage 
would help handicapped 
people? Who should be respon- 
sible for providing this and at 


what stage? Are sex education- 


al programmes, opportunities 
for discussing personal rela- 
tionships and marriage guid- 
ance readily available and ade- 
quate. 


David 


Branch, Assistant 


Clubs Officer for the Spastics 


Society, said that his group had 
reached the conclusion that 
this question applied as much 
to non-handicapped people as 
it did to the handicapped. 
There was little laid down pre- 
paration for engagement and 
marriage among normal 
people, so the same was bound 
to apply to the handicapped. 


“The authorities are only 
just beginning to look at educa- 
tion on sex, running a home, 
looking after children and so 
on,” he said. “We have to rely 
on our parents, books and gen- 
eral literature for this type of 
knowledge.” 


With regard to what type of 
preparation was needed, he 
said it was important to be 
sure that one’s partner was the 
right one before deciding to 
get married. But preparation 
for marriage was necessary 
whether one was handicapped 
or not. If the powers that be 
thought in terms of preparing 
society in general for marriage, 
then the handicapped would be 
covered too. 

Referring to the second part 
of the question, he said it was 
felt that sex education 
programmes and = marriage 
guidance were available but 
difficult for the handicapped 
people to obtain. Family plan- 
ning clinics were often situated 
in back streets, above narrow 
flights of stairs where many 
handicapped found it difficult 
to go. 

Advice on marriage was em- 
barrassing enough for normal 
people to obtain. But it was 
even more so for the handi- 
capped. 

He said it has been sug- 
gested that ’62 Clubs should 
invite marriage counsellors to 
their meetings to give advice. 
“This would be a forward step 
and might give the lead to 
other organisations,” he said. 

Mr. Branch spoke of the 
disadvantages many handi- 
capped people faced, because 
they did not have normal boy- 
girl relationships in _ their 
teens. “It can come as quite a 
shock when in your early 20’s 
you meet someone and think 
that you have fallen in love 
with them,” he said. 


Mrs. 


Arnals 


2. What are the group’s 
views on: trial marriage, com- 
panionate marriage, marriage 
between two very heavily han- 
dicapped people who need a 
great deal of personal and inti- 


Pamela 


mate help, and free sexual 
relationships without mar- 
riage. 


Reporting for her group, 
Mrs. Pamela Annals said that 
trial marriages were not accep- 
table to society in general. 
Why then should they be ac- 
cepted by the handicapped. 
“Indeed it isn’t accepted by 
most of us,” she said. 

“It is very important for a 
woman, and probably for men 
as well, to feel secure,” she 
added. “It would not give you a 
secure feeling, to know that as 
soon as your partner became 
fed up with you he could just 
hop it.” 

“Most of us were against the 
idea of free sex outside mar- 
riage,” said Mrs. Annals. “We 
hear a great deal about the 
permissive society these days, 
but I believe that if a complete 
survey were. carried out 
throughout Britain, it would be 
found that most people shared 
our views. 

“If you come from a happy 
family background, your mor- 
als are such that you would not 
agree with this.” 

She said her group found 
that companionate marriages 
were a good thing for couples 
who were fond of each other, 


-and enjoyed each other’s com- 


pany, but who were aware of 
the fact that they could never 


have a full marriage. 
_ Marriage gave such couples a_ 
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One of the few married couples who attended the conference were Mr. and Mrs. John and Marian Lucas, of 


secure feeling. The legal cere- 
mony was binding and it made 
one feel secure to know that he 
or she would have someone to 
look after them when they 
were old — or alternatively 
that they should have someone 
to look after. 


INTIMATE HELP 


Concerning part three of the 
question, she said: “Heavily 
handicapped people needed a 
great deal of personal help 
throughout their lives. But it 
was difficult to accept the type 
of intimate help they would 
need in a full marriage. 

“We had one severely handi- 
capped person in our. group,” 
she said. “And he told us that 
he would not accept this type 
of help. If he could not manage 
intercourse without the help of 
a third party, then he would 
not have intercourse at all. It 
was not acceptable to have a 
third person in a marriage. 


Mr. 
Martin 


8. Should a handicapped 
couple have children? Who 
should make the decision bear- 
ing in mind that the one per- 
son who cannot make the deci- 
sion is the child? What are the 
group’s views on family: plan- 
ning and sterilisation? 


Tim 


“We felt that the problem of 
whether or not to have chil- 
dren faces all married 
couples,” said Tim Martin, of 
Derby, reporting for his group. 
“This question has become 
particularly important  con- 
sidering the population  ex- 
plosion and the fact that some 
countries are thinking of im- 
posing legal restrictions on 
childbirth. 


“Whether couples should 
have children or not depends 
largely on their degree of han- 
dicap,” he said. “We felt that 
very severely handicapped 
people should not have them, 
particularly wheel chair 
cases, 


“Not only would children 
place an undue stress on the 
parents, but the upbringing of 
the child might also be adver- 
sely affected. 


“With slightly handicapped 
people, we felt that it was en- 
tirely up to the couple con- 
cerned whether or not to have 
children. However, we felt that 
advice on this should be avail- 
able from doctors, marriage 
guidance counsellors, or even 
The Spastics Society Economic 
factors should of course be 
taken into account.” 


Mr. Martin said his group 
agreed that family planning 


Victoria, London, 


was better to have more than 
one child as an only child 
tended to become spoiled. 

Sterilisation, he said, was not 
a good idea unless having chil- 
dren was likely to severely 
affect the mental or physical 
health of the parents. This was 
a drastic measure and should 
only be applied in extreme 
cases. 


Dr. Ron 


Firman 


4. What problems do handi- 
capped parents and their chil- 
dren face at different stages of 
the child’s life? How can we 
anticipate and prepare for or 
prevent some of the 
problems? 


So much depended on the 
parents attitude and on how 
confident they felt about bring- 
ing up children, reported Dr. 
Ron Firman, of Nottingham. 


Most problems, such as feed- 
ing, nappy changing, could be 
dealt with by the handicapped, 
providing that there was some 
kind of adaptation — such as 
the use of special baby chairs 
and disposable nappies. 


He said the fact that many 
handicapped people might not 
be able to get to a child 
quickly in a crisis, could pose 
problems. Parents might be- 
come over worried because 
they could not rush to pick up 
the child every time it = 
down and so on. 


Referring to the economics 
of marriage and having chil- 
dren, he said it was much 
cheaper for two people to live 
together in one house, than for 
them to live apart in separate 
accommodation. 
therefore saved the welfare 
authorities money. This money 
could well be used to provide 
extra help for them. 


Fostering a child, or adop- 
tion, might be the answer for 
some couples, he said. Many 
disabled people tended to get 
married late in life, and were 
unable to have children of 
their own. Sometimes their dis- 
abilities made child bearing 
impossible. For these couples 
child adoption might be the 
solution. 


TO BABY SIT 


Dr. Firman thought that if 
more handicapped people were 
asked by their friends to baby 
sit for them, it might give 
them experience of the 
problems of bringing up chil-— 


was s: a idea. And sea i. Aten. Si nt ie eee ee, eh ee 


Marriage , 


“When a child enters pri- 
mary school, many problems 
arise for its handicapped par- 
ents,” he said. “Fellow school 
children are bound to pass re- 
marks about the parents, and 
this happens at a time when 
the child begins to be aware 
that its parents are different to 
other parents.” 


Mr. 
Parry 


Owen 


5. What financial and 
economic problems face a han- 
dicapped married couple 
bearing in mind that some 
people will be in open employ- 
ment, some in sheltered em- 
ployment and some receiving 
Social Security allowances? 
What can be done to alleviate 
the situation and whose respon- 
sibility is this? 


“Our group decided that the 
main problem concerning mar- 
riage was finance,” said Owen 
Parry, of Watford. “If you have 
the money you can do almost 
anything. 


“Problems arise when a wife 
has to go out to work, while 
the husband is unable to. The 
husband often feels that he is 
not fulfilling his responsibili- 
ties in fact he often feels this 
even when he is able to work.” 


Turning to the problems of 
accommodation he said the 
group felt it was better for a 
couple to have their own fiat 
than to live in a hostel. 


“You don’t want to have to 
tell someone every time you go 
out,” he said. “You want to be 
more independent. And Hostels 
tend to have a prison like at- 
mosphere. Many of them have 
high walls surrounding them 
which enhance this atmosphere 
which is not ideal for a mar- 
ried couple. 


Swim 
raised 
£1,000 


Shrewsbury’ s sponsored swim 
raised over £1,000 for the 
Shropshire Spastics Society 
during Spastics week. This 
money is being used to furnish 
and equip the group’s new holi- 
day bungalow at Towyn. 

The group also arranged a 


day trip to New Brighton for 


some of its most severely han- 


dicapped spastics. Over £206  ~ 
was raised for this purpose ata 


coffee morning and draw run 
by lady members of — 


< 
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Twelve 


teams 


in swimming 
‘Games’ 


WSWELVE TEAMS took part in the swimming events at 
the first National Spastics Games, held in the baths at 


R.A.F. Halton, near Aylesbury. 


In the results list which fol- 
lows, teams are designated thus: 
(A) Broadstones; (B) Bedford 
Spastics Society; (C) Craig-y- 
parc; (D) Delarue; (E) Enter- 
prise °62, Southampton; (F) 
Coombe Farm; (G) Smiling 
Faces; (H) Harlow Wood 
Orthopaedic; (M) Merthyr 
Swimming Club; (N) Notting- 
ham and District Sports Club; 
(O) Oakwood); (S) Sherrards. 

Junior one width, assisted— 
Group 1: M. Brown (B) Merit; 
Group 2: 1, C. Verity (N); 2, A. 
Seaward (N). Special Entry: J. 
Carter (N), Merit. Junior, one 
width—Group 2: 1, C. Andrews 
(C); 2, G. Stevens (B); 3, K. 
Milton (B). 

Adult one width, assisted: 
Group 3: M. Penrose (O) Merit. 
Group 5: S. Brailesford (H) 
Merit. 

Junior one length, front— 
Group 3: 1, M. Fysh (C); 2, C. 
Danylwzin (N). Junior one 
length, back—M. Smart (D) 
Merit. Free Style, adult, one 
length: 1, Borrowman (F); 2, 
V. Humphrey (F). Group 5: 1, 
J. Thomas (F); 2, A. Pearce 
(F); 3, T. Haney (F). 

Senior two lengths, breast 
stroke—Group 3 and 4: 1, D. 
Youngman (D); 2, R. Octon 
(D). Group 1: J. Runciman (D) 
Merit; Group 2: H. Davies (M) 
Merit. 

Adult two lengths, breast 
stroke—Group 1: I. Shaw (E) 
Merit. Adult two lengths breast 
stroke, front—Group 1: 1, C. 
Haynes; 2, T. Clarke (D). Senior 
two lengths, front—Group 1: 


200,000 people « 


1, J. Calvert; 2, J. Ceiszizky (S). 


Group 2: 1, H. Davies (M); 2, 
P. Frost (S). 

Senior three lengths, back— 
Group 2 and 3: 1, L. Challiner 
(S). Group 1: 1, J. Runciman 
(D); 2, J. Calvert (S), -Adult 
three lengths, back—Group 13: 
1, T. Clark (D); 2, J. Woodcock 
(A). Senior three lengths, back 
—Group 2: H. Davies (M) 
Merit. Adult three lengths, back 
Group 2: D. Davies (H) Merit. 
Senior three lengths back— 
Group 3: B. Ellis, Merit. Adult 
three lengths, back—Group 3: 
1, B. Dawson (A); 2, C. Ambort 
(A). Senior three lengths, back 
—Group 4: 1, A. Trotman (D); 
2, A. Dee (D). 

Senior three lengths, back— 
Group 4: 1, A. Browne (D); 2, 
A. Coleman (D); 3, L. Taylor 
(D). Adult three lengths, back, 
with aids: 1, K. Stone; 2, S. 
Richards; 3, B. Bowry. 


Senior three lengths, front— 
Group 1: N. May (S) Merit. 
Adult three lengths, front— 
Group 1: J. Woodcock (A) 
Merit. Adult three lengths, 
front—Group 2: B. Smith (G) 
Merit. Senior three lengths, 
front—Group 2: H. Davies (M) 
Merit. 

Adult three lengths, front— 
Group 3: 1, B. Dawson (A); 2, 
B. Parkin (H). Senior three 
lengths, front—Group 3: M. 
Jobe (S) Merit. 

Senior Relay—1i, Sherrards; 
2, Delarue A; 3, Delarue B. 
Adult Relay—Delarue, Certifi- 
cate, 


read Spastics News 


Three of the Society’s Groups en- 
tered teams for the Spastics 
Games. One of these was 
Bedford—and every competitor 
in Bedford’s swimming team 
won an award. 


Miss E. Alexander, Principal of 
the Bedford Coliege of Physi- 
cal Education, presented the 
certificates to members of the 
team at an informal gathering 
at Drayton House, the Group's 
Bedford Centre. 


The winners, seen (left to right) 
with Miss Alexander, were: 
Kevin Milton, David Stevens, 
’ Mavis Brown and Gareth 
Stevens (Photo, courtesy Bed- 
fordshire Times) . 


Hilary 
wins 
trophy 


Hilary Clarke, 12, of Bur- 
bage, Leics., has received a 
trophy for achievements in 
physiotherapy at the Wilfred 
Pickles School. 

Mr, Wilfred Pickles, the ac- 
tor and radio personality, made 
the presentation at the school 
speech day. 

Hilary has been at the school 
for six years and will remain 
there until she is 16. 

Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Clarke have been mem- 
bers of Leicester and District 
Spastics Society since Hilary 
was born. 


Disabled 
Riding 
Events 


UPILS from local riding 
schools combined to show 
their paces in aid of charity 
at the Blackburn and District 
Spasties Society horse show 
at Mrs. Heather Clarkson’s 
Waddington Farm _ Riding 
School, Livesey. 


High spot of the afternoon was 
a display of riding by dis- 
abled riders, demonstrating 
perfect understanding be- 
tween rider and mount. 


Several spastic riders took part 
in events along with the other 
riders, giving good account 
of themselves. 


An epidemic of horse ’flu and 
severe coughing cut down 
the number of entrants, but 


Spastic 
escapes 


accident 


A teenage spastic boy es- 
caped under water from his 
parents’ car which plunged 
from the quayside into Dunbar 
harbour. 


The boy, Murray Buchanan 
(17) son of Mr, and Mrs. Walter 
Buchanan swam from the sub- 
merged Triumph Herald car to 
a nearby fishing boat where he 
was pulled on board. 


It is believed that Mr. and 
Mrs. Buchanan went for a walk 
with their son, and when they 
returned decided to have a pic- 
nic on the pier...but the boy 
stayed in the car, 


They turned round in time to 
See the car with the boy inside 
roll towards the edge of the har- 
bour where it toppled into 
deep water. 


Some people who saw the 
accident rushed to the quay- 
side, but the boy had already 
managed to free himself and 
was “dogpaddling” towards a 
nearby moored boat. 


aoe 


several competitors doubled 
up to provide a good after- 
noon’s entertainment for 
spectators who braved the 
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cold breeze to watch. 

In the picture a team of dis- 
abled riders tackle an ob- 
stacle course. 


HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Is there a place in your 
family for an _ energetic, 


attractive nine-year-old boy 
who is partially handicapped 
by spasticity and needs a 
foster family for school holi- 
days? Special rates payable. 


(Full or Part-Time) 


KENT 


remaining two days. 
of service. 


Reference No, $S720. 


YOU CAN 


REGIONAL SOCIAL WORKER 


The Spastics Society need a qualified and/or experienced 
Social Worker to cover the Kent area, working mainly with 
families of cerebrally palsied children and adolescents. 

This post would suit somebody wishing to work three 
days a week, but applicants wishing to work full-time could 
be employed on similar work in the London area for the 


Salary within scale A.P.II/A.P.IV (pro rata for part-time) 
according to qualifications and experience. Good conditions 


Applications in strictest confidence to the Personnel 
Officer, 12 Park Crescent, London, WIN 4EQ, quoting 


If you would like to help 
and live in or near Hamp- 
shire, please get in touch 
with the Area Children’s 
Officer (quoting Ref. DJS), 
Druitt Buildings, High St., 
Christchurch (Tel. 3686). 


HELP 
spASTICs 


— 


HELP 


SPASTICS NEWS 
CIRCULATION 


PRICE ONLY 10d. 


(including postage) 
By changing the NEWS from a magazine toa 
newspaper, costs have been cut nearly 20% 


THIS BENEFIT IS BEING PASSED ON TO 


READERS 


Circulation has jumped from 11,000 to well over 
60,000 and is climbing steadily. 


FIRST TARGET: 


100,000 


You can help to reach this circulation where advertising 
will make the NEWS a big income earner for Spastics. 
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